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EGYPT. 


the reign of Cuartes II. a captain in the navy who 
had done his duty to his own loss and damage was told 
by the Kine, according to Lord Macavtay, “with ignoble 
“ levity,” that he was a great fool for his pains. The 
historian must bear the burden of the qualification ; but the 
sentiments of the merry monarch seem in themselves to 
bear considerable resemblance to those of the defenders of 
the Egyptian policy of the Government. Very late in the 
day, when it appeared that the notion of a Berber expedi- 
tion (rashly entertained last week by persons who do not 
understand Mr. Giapstonr’s peculiar dialect) was definitely 
abandoned, something like a general theory of that policy 
was put forward. General Gorpon, it seems, has tried to get 
the Soudan pacified and the garrisons rescued at his own 
rsonal risk. He is a great fool for his pains, TEwrik 
— fought it out at Sinkat to the last gasp. He was 
a great fool for his pains. The Government have from 
the beginning undertaken two things—the rescue of the 
garrisons and the safety of General Gorpoy. If they 
attempted to carry out that pledge, they would be great 
fools for their pains. But the Governor of Tokkar, who 
capitulated and contributed gunners to Osman DicMa’s 
force, was a very sensible fellow ; and, if it be true that the 
Governor of Berber has made terms with the Mannt, the 
Governor of Berber is a very sensible fellow too. Every- 
thing is comfortably explicable on this theory of the 
advantages of promise-breaking and poltroonery except the 
unlucky Souakim expedition. But that can be got over in 
a different way. There happened to be an expedition 
somewhere about Souakim; some troops happened, quite 
casually, to be coming home from India; some others, 
with equal casualty, happened to drop down the Red Sea 
from Cairo, or up it from Aden. General Granam and a 
staff happened in the most convenient way in the world to 
start from Charing Cross and travel day and night to 
Egypt. And everything having happened in this fashion, 
Mr. Giapstone and his Government “agreed to have a 
“ battle” like two famous heroes of legend, or like a later 
character of fiction observed “ Hullo! here’s an expedition ; 
“let it go and kill something.” It went and killed many 
somethings, and then it came away. Such, after much re- 
flection, is the clear and certainly ingenious explanation of 
the Government conduct in the past which has been laid 
before the English people by their defenders in the press. 
There is at least this advantage about such a defence, 
that it can be accepted by all sides. That the Government 
have acted, as they have acted towards the Nile districts 
out of immeasurable poltroonery or ignoble levity ; that they 
have acted as they have acted Sones the Red Sea district 
with no coherent pu whatever, are propositions which 
here, at any rate, + ee is no need to dispute. If any 
one likes the theory and chooses to adopt it, he is welcome 
to it. It is Aree A necessary before at least some audi- 
ences of Englishmen to discuss or to examine it. That 
the Kueprve’s servants ought to have delivered up the 
strong places in their guardianship to the Kneprve's 
enemies ; that General Gorpon ought to have relinquished 
his task directly the real object of it (the parrying of the 
onslaught of popular indignation at the first news of the 
fall of Sinkat) was achieved ; that the Souakim expedition 
was a mere casual excursion uadertaken in lightness of 
heart and excessive good-nature, are propositions the enun- 
ciation of which is quite sufficient to condemn them 


with any one who either knows the facts or has a spark 
of manly and patriotic spirit. The important thing is to 
ize the utter hopelessness of a case which can only 
find such defenders and such defences. For almost any 
blunder or crime something like a plausible excuse can be 
made by a capable advocate—an excuse which at least needs 
some examination, some marshalling of counter argument 
and evidence to expose its insufficiency. Here the speech 
of the prisoner’s counsel is sufficient for the jury, the very 
statement of the pleas is enough to decide the verdict. 
The whole of Europe and more than half England cry 
shame upon the Government for abandoning the faithful 
servants of the English and Egyptian Governments, and 
want to know what was the meaning of the Souakim 
campaign. The answer is that the servants of the English 
and Egyptian “Governments ought to have looked after 
themselves, and that the Souakim campaign had no mean- 
ing at all. The despatches and documents recently issued, 
and not here to be discussed in detail, bring out more clearly 
than ever the hopelessly indefensible character at once of 
the policy of the Government and of the explanations or 
non-explanations of that policy in Parliament. It is now 
evident that even Sir Evetyn Barine, whose antecedents 
have caused him to be not unjustly suspected of lukewarm- 
ness in carrying out a bold policy, and who certainly is . 
guilty of advocating “ scuttling” from the Soudan, is found 
on the other side as regards the abandonment of General 
Gorpoy. He distinctly urged compliance with Gorpon’s 
suggestion that the Souakim victories should be utilized and 
not thrown away. TheGovernment rejected his and Gorpon’s 
advice. He expressed serious alarm about Berber; Mr. 
GLADSTONE is as serenely indifferent about Berber as about 
Khartoum. Finally, not indeed Sir Evetyn’s locum tenens 
Mr. EcrErton, but Generals StepHENsON and Woop recom- 
mended the seizing of the last chance a week ago; the 
usual refusal was once more forwarded from England. 
Against all light and knowledge therefore has the Govern- 
ment acted, and it is left by Mr. GuapstTone’s account wait- 
ing till General Gorpon (who is absolutely cut off from 
communication) communicates once more views which he 
has set before Mr. GLapsToNE again and again, and which 
have been constantly and calmly set aside. With regard to 
General Gorpbon himself, it is obvious that his sanguine ex- 
pressions as to Khartoum and its safety were wholly con- 
ditioned by his belief in the approach of English troops, 
and ceased when he was disabused of that belief. His “ indig- 
“ nation at being abandoned” is a decisive fact. And oue 
not less decisive and hitherto unknown is that he not 
only offered Colonel Stewart and Mr. Power the choice 
of retreat by the Equator, but offered them the choice of 
retreating “with him.” This must have meant complete 
discouragement, and of itself cancels all expressions of con- 
fidence before it. It is General Gorpon’s last word. On 
the other side, Lord Granvitiz’s utterances close with an 
obliging expression of “respect and gratitude” for General 
Gorpon’s “ gallant conduct.” That is what the Government 
ean do for their officer who is in peril of his life. 
Considering, however, the attitude of Ministers them- 
selves in Parliament, it would be unreasonable to find fault 
with their too faithful followers out of it, who, following 
the example they themselves condemn, prefer illogical 
and perhaps thankless fidelity to deserting their colours, 
Mr. Giapstone, after his memorable display of verbiage 
last week, has turned sulky, has “faMen back on the 
“ privilege of declining to give an answer,” and has thus 
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admitted that no answer can be given. Lord Hartincton 
is conciliatory and apparently not quite comfortable. Lord 
Epmonp Fitzmaurice is engaged in a careful comparison 
of the telegrams of the Standard and the Daily News in 
order to arrive at a. knowledge of the facts in Egypt. He 
knows nothing about Khartoum—except of course that it 
is, according to his own and-the Prime Mrnister’s state- 
ments of last week, at once in “ very great peril” and in 
“no danger military or other.” He knows nothing about 
Berber; he knows nothing about the date of the last 


telegram from General Gorpon; he knows nothing as t¢_ 


the relations of war or peace between England and the 
Manpi. There was once a traveller who lost his way, 
and met a very small child. He asked the child what 
the name of the place was, and the child said “I don’t 
“know.” He asked where the road led, and the child 
said “I don’t know.” He asked where the child lived, 
and the child said “I don’t know.” Being then very tired 
and very hungry, and rather cross, the traveller said, 
“Do you know anything?” And the child burst into a 
flood of tears, and said “1 don’t know.” It would be pain- 
ful if the Unper-Secretary imitated the child completely ; 
but it might almost be worth while to try the effect of the 
question “ whether he knows anything” respecting the fate 
of the garrisons for the rescue of which England’s honour 
is pledged, of the officer who was sent out to save Mr. 
Gapstone’s Government from defeat, of the vast regions 
which England, after forbidding Egypt to stir a finger for 
their help or defence, refuses now to help and defend herself. 

The Government, however, is apparently too busy about 
its last important determination to pay attention to details. 
It is characteristic of incompetent practitioners in politics 
as in medicine to put their faith in panaceas. Mr. 
GuapstTone’s first heal-all for Egypt was the paper Con- 
stitution ; his second was General Gorpon’s mission ; his 
third is the now notorious Conference. This Conference 
ought not to have been necessary at all, and, if necessary, 
ought to have been prepared for by a demonstration of 
ability to govern Egypt, and not by a demonstration of 
mingled reluctance and incapacity for that task. But these 
considerations are immaterial compared with that which 
has been already insisted on—the advantage, namely, which 
the Conference gives to the ill-will and the cupidity of 
France. The cheerful announcement that all the Powers 
have accepted except France simply means that all the 
Powers whose acceptance is unimportant have accepted, and 
that the Power whose acceptance is important has not. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, it is true, puts the matter in a different form. 
France will come in, but after preliminary communica- 
tions. It is exactly as to the nature of these preliminary 
communications that doubt is felt. That France on the 


- granting of conditions would come in is undoubted. But, 


as the granting of those conditions might be equivalent 
to the surrender of all the advantages gained by England 
during the last two years, it is permissible to look with not 
a little disquiet on the progress of negotiations on such a 
subject under the control of a Minister so incapable in 
matters of foreign policy, so obviously disgusted with Egyptian 
matters, and so prone to prefer worthless and faithless 
“friendships” to valuable and solid alliances as Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 


THE REPORT OF THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION. 


Wwe the names of the Commissioners for inquiring 
into the condition of the crofters and cottars in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland became known rather 
more than a year ago, it was clear that, whatever the 
ultimate form which their report might take, at least all 
shades of opinion would be represented. At the head of the 
list, stood Lord Napier and Errricx, a Whig peer and a 
Lowland laird, whose diplomatic career is too well known 
to require comment. Next to him we read the names of 
two gentlemen who stand prominently among the repre- 
sentatives of those old Highland families which, amid chang- 
ing times, have retained their landed estates. Of these two, 
one, Sir Kenneta Mackenzie, is a Liberal in politics, and 
tecently contested the county of Invernessshire unsuccess- 
fully with the other, Mr. Cameron, of Lochiel. The fourth, 
Mr. Fraser Mackintosh, is a Radical member of Parliament, 
and was for a considerable time factor on the MackinTosH 


_ estates, where it has been said that he did not eae practice 


the principles which he has since advocated. Mr. Nicotson 
is a lawyer, and is, over the border, a celebrity in his own 
line: Mr. MacKrxnon fills the recently created cliair of 


Celtic languages in the University of Edinburgh, and is a 
native of the Island of Colonsay. It was, no doubt, a well- 
appointed Commission, and one certainly likely to have the 
interests of the crofters at heart. 
_ The Report commences with certain remarks on the pre- 
judices existing amongst those on whose evidence many of 
the conclusions had to be based. One of the causes of this 
bigoted state of mind was the previous influence of agitators. 
These men were in the habit of going before the Commission 
to the various places which they visited, and of creating _ 
grievances for the crofters to complain of. On one occasion, 
for instance, a crofter in Tiree complained that he was not 
allowed to cut peats in the island. At the time no cross- 
examination revealed the truth. But it afterwards appeared 
that, although the complaint was true, it was true on the 
ground that there were no peats in the island to cut. 
The words had simply been put into the man’s mouth by 
an agitator who was not quite up to his work. Another 
fertile source of prejudice is stated to be the glamour thrown 
over the past by the traditions of former days. The docu- 
mentary evidence which exists on this subject goes to prove 
that, bad as the crofter’s condition is in many places now, 
it was far worse a hundred ai__ fifty years ago, and that 
the improvements have been due to the usually judicious 
action of the landlords. The crofters were then sub-tenants 
of the tacksmen, or larger farmers, and were described as 
being ground down and impoverished by the exactions to 
which they were exposed. Poor as they may be, such remarks 
as this would be at present entirely inapplicable to their case. 
The Report deals with six distinct subjects—land 
tenure, the fish trade, education, the administration of 
justice, deer forests, and emigration. The grievances com- 
plained of with respect to education and the administration 
of justice are slight and easily remedied. They are of 
purely local importance, and do not raise questions of 
far-reaching principles. The encouragement of emigra- 
tion is advocated, and even State aid for this purpose, if 
very judiciously applied, is thought desirable. Under this 
head some very interesting statistics are given as to the 
various arrangements that should be made for emigrating 
families, and the cost in different cases. The treatment of 
the much-vexed question of deer forests is clear and impar- 
tial, and will, it is to be hoped, settle the matter until 
agitators can venture again to ignore the established facts, 
On all these points the Commission is practically agreed, as 
well as on the measures advocated to improve the fish-trade. 
Here, however, Mr. Cameroy of Lochiel is rightly timid 
about recommending the large expenditure which these 
would entail. The fish-trade is of very great importance, 
since the crofters of the West Coast and Islands derive a 
larger income from fishing than from the cultivation of 
their crofts. It is stated also by experts that this in- 
dustry is capable of enormous development, especially 
in the West and North—in the districts, in fact, in 
which poverty is most extreme. The difficulties with 
which the fishermen have to contend are of several 
kinds. In many parts of the coast it is impossible to 
find shelter for the boats. Small boats can be beached ; 
but those of a size really suitable for their work require 
harbours to be made. In their present condition, also, 
the crofters are in most cases too poor to be able to afford 
these large boats, even when several combine together for 
the purpose. In order to help them to purchase these, it is 
proposed that the Government shall advance money on 
favourable terms, the boats being of course insured. But 
these methods of help would be but of slight service if 
communications were not also improved. It is not only 
necessary that a quicker and easier access to the various 
markets should be obtained, but also that. telegraphic com- 
munication should be more extensively opened. Herring 
are most erratic in their behaviour. Fishermen may go 
out day after day meeting with but moderate success. But 
unexpectedly they may have an enormous haul, which, could 
they only sell it, would go far to providethem with comfort for 
the coming winter, But there is too often no means what- 
ever of sending the fish away, and they have not sufficient 
salt to cure them. It is clear that, if they had first of all 
the power of sending rapidly for a steamer to take what 
they have caught, or to bring them a large store of salt, 
they would be able to take advantage of these periodic 
strokes of luck. As matters stand now, it is no uncommon 
thing for these stores of splendid food to lie in stinking 
heaps by the roadside, to be ultimately used as manure. 
But the expense of all these improvements would be great, 
and the Western Highlander has not always shown himself. 
worthy of such sacrifices of money. It is to be hoped, 
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‘therefore, that if these recommendations are carried out, it 
will be done with great caution, The money should be 
tentatively expended in the most favourable cases first, and 
the experience so gained should be applied to modify the 
schemes as they expand ; and, above all nothing should be 
done which might, even indirectly, foster the spirit of 
dependence on external assistance. 


By far the most important recommendations in the 
Report are those which refer to the land tenure. And 
fortunately here two members of the Commission, Sir 
Kenneth Mackenzie and Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, have 
recorded their protests against the proposals. We say for- 
tunately ; for a more unpractical, and at the same time more 
revolutionary, scheme has seldom been advanced by any 
politician of a serious turn of mind and an experience of the 
actual working of the relations between landlord and tenant. 
To all the mass of complaints which formed a large portion 
of the evidence laid before the Commission there was a 
«common basis—poverty ; and one of the chief causes of this 
aw is the smallness of the crofts farmed by each family. 

very remedy, then, to the present discontent, likely to 
prove of any permanent value, must depend upon giving to 
the crofters either larger pieces of land or some other means 
of supporting themselves apart from the land, and also upon 
ensuring that the population of each district does not in- 
crease beyond the power of that district to support it in 
average years. We have space only for a rough outline of 
the scheme Proposed in the Report. “Townships” or 
“communes” are to be legally established, which are defined 
as “farms, or parts of farms, occupied in common or in 
“ division by several tenants.” Each of these townships 
is to consist partly of arable and partly of grazing land, 
and is to be governed by a council composed of the heads of 
families, who are to elect a constable to transact their business. 
Here we have to start with the elements of very pretty 
— But the height of absurdity to any one who knows 

e habits of the Western Highlanders is reached, when it is 
gravely proposed that this constable shall “co-operate with 
“the sanitary inspector of the parish in matters regarding 
“* the improvement of dwellings and public health.” These 
townships having been constituted, they are to have the 
right to make their landlord pay half the expense of 
erecting and maintaining the following improvements— 
fences or walls between the whole of each township and 
neighbouring lands or townships, and between the arable 
and grazing land of each township, in addition to this such 
‘roads and bridges as may be required. Nor is this all; if 
a township is overcrowded, it is to havea right to an increase 
of land at a valuation, or to throw off a new township on 
the same terms; and for all this the landlord is to pay 
as before. It is perhaps needless to expose the absurdity 
of this scheme, as it will clearly lead directly to most 
of the evils against which it is a supposed remedy. The 
oldest pig in a farmyard is just as likely to co-operate 
satisfactorily with a sanitary officer as the constable of 
township; the internal quarrels will be endless, but all 
will unite against the landlord, who will be put to great 
expense, and will have the pleasure of seeing all control 
of his estates pass out of his hands. But, worst of all, it is 
a deliberate encouragement to local increase of population. 
The two dissentient Commissioners have stated their objec- 
tions at considerable length and with great clearness, and 
two of their observations should suffice to settle the 
question. Sir Kennera Mackenzie points out that all the 
worst evils in the Highlands are found chiefly, if not 
solely, side by side with common pastures; and Mr. 
Cameron of Lochiel remarks with great justice that the 
scheme will affect the landlords injuriously by the exact 
measure of their having acted in past times in accordance 
with the wishes of the people. That is to say, that where 
evictions have been carried out already, the landlord will 
not suffer; but that when, in the past, he has sacrificed his 
own interests to the supposed welfare of the people in order 
to please them, heis to be repaid by loss of money, property, 
and influence. 


The Report over and over again asserts that the condition 
of the crofter in the present is an improvement on what it 
has been in the . Why is this? The cause is not far 
to seek, and is due simply to the fact that landlords have, 
on the whole, judiciously improved their estates year by 
‘year and little by little. Labour has been employed in 

uildings and roads to an enormous extent, and one by one 
cottages have been improved, crofts fenced, and, above all, 
have been tried of pieces 
d, where death or emigration has enabled this to be done 


without hardship, while at the same time all subdivision 
has been absolutely forbidden. It is in no revolutionary 
legislation, but in such gentle remedies as these, prudently 
applied, that the cure for what evils still exist must be 
‘oun 


INCOME-TAX REFORM. 


R. HUBBARD'S periodical motion in favour of an 
unequal Income-tax might perhaps have excited a 
stronger interest if it had been new, or if it had been 
likely to succeed. The majority of members had heard the 
same arguments from the same speaker year by year since 
their first entrance into the House of Commons; and 
although some of them, having no special knowledge on the 
subject, may possibly have been convinced, they have found 
that economists and practical financiers invariably differ from 
Mr. Hupparp. A sufficient number of members rose to 
support the motion for the adjournment of the House, partly 
out of deference to the mover, and also as a protest against 
discourteous attempts to prevent discussion. It was not sur- 
prising that on the following day the benches on both sides of 
the House were thinly occupied, inasmuch as Mr.GLapsToNe’s 
intervention in the debate was wholly unexpected. He 
had perhaps regretted the change in official arrangements 
which had devolved on a colleague the introduction of the 
Budget. Mr. Hupparp had given him a‘welcome oppor- 
tunity of delivering a fluent disquisition on finance; but, in 
his pleasure at returning to his favourite subject, he forgot 
the gratitude which he owed to his involuntary benefactor. 
Like the horse in Homer, which has broken his headstall, 
Mr. GLapsTonE exulted over the field of finance, indulging 
in triumphant ridicule of Mr. Hupparp’s hackneyed re- 
marks, and especially of his scanty audience. He was 
willing to acknowledge and even to exaggerate the anomalies 
of the Income-tax, that he might taunt his adversaries and 
the general community with their error in refusing the 
offer of repeal which he made as a bribe to the constituencies 
on the eve of the election of 1874. It seems that for some 
unexplained reason the offer can never be renewed. 

In his many eloquent speeches on the Income-tax Mr. 
GapstonE has, probably of set purpose, confined his defence 
of equal and uniform duties to elaborate statements of the 
difficulty or impossibility of differential assessment. He has 
no difficulty in quoting high authority for a system which he 
might, if he thought fit, show to be demonstrably just. It 
seems that Mr. Giapstone himself, when he was young in 
office, proposed some change in the practice to Sir Rosert 
Peet, who summarily dismissed the request as absurd. 
Prudent statesmen are generally disposed to reserve some of 
their motives and reasons when they have given a suflicient 
explanation of their conduct. Sir Ropert Peet would not 
have been daunted by detailed impediments if he had satis- 
fied himself that incomes ought to be taxed according to a 
graduated scale representing their respective sources or the 
supposed merits of their owners ; but he had no disposition 
to engage in academic controversies when he had per- 
suaded Parliament that the practical objections to inequality 
were numerous and ve. Mr. Giapstong, who often 
invents far-fetched reasons for foregone conclusions, has 
in this instance followed the example of his former chief. 
He has been always consistent in his apology for the 
alleged grievances of which Mr. Hussarp complains. Mr. 
Guapstone’s great Budget speech of 1853 was addressed 
to a House of Commons which had largely shared in the 
popular delusion of a differential Income-tax. If he had 
fully exposed the prevailing fallacy, he would have con- 
vinced only his more intelligent listeners, His exposition 
of practical difficulties was more generally intelligible ; and 
perhaps it was more readily accepted because he undertook 
that the tax should be gradually reduced during a few years, 
and that at the end of the time it should be abolished. It 
has now become perpetual ; but an experience of more than 
forty years has made the burden less obnoxious. It must 
also be remembered that the contributors to the tax once 
governed the country, that their power was greatly im- 
paired by the establishment of household suffrage in boroughs, 
and that, when the Franchise Bill is passed, only a small 
fraction of the constituency will pay a shilling of Income- 
tax. 
Mr. Hussarp’s annual protests are survivals from a time 
when almost all those who were assessed to the Income- 
tax believed that they bore more than their due ghare of 
the burden, Mr. Giapsrone quoted with a feeling of 
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= 
amusement, and at the same time with literal accuracy, a 
speech in which Sir Fitzroy Ketty proved to his own 
satisfaction that every class of contributors was overtaxed 
in comparison with every other. The loudest in complaint 
have always been the taxpayers under Schedule D. 
Sometimes they dwelt on the meritorious nature of incomes 
earned by their own labour and risk; but their favourite 
argument was derived from the precarious or temporary 
nature of their receipts. Mr. Hussarp is in the habit 
of combining both the supposed anomalies; and in his 
late speech he proposed that the rate of payment or 
schedule should be roughly estimated by a reduction 
of fifty per cent. on the percentage on realized property. 
It is not clear whether he would demand a further 
abatement in consideration of the origin of professional 
or trading incomes. The proposal, though it may at first 
sight appear plausible, bristles with injustice. Those who 
share Mr. Hupparp’s opinions would only relieve in- 
dividual traders, while they would impose the full rate of 
duty on shareholders in industrial or mercantile companies ; 
yet there is not the smallest reason why the profits of 
associated capital should be unfavourably distinguished 
from the earnings of private traders. Professional incomes 
may not involve a similar complication, but their partial 
exemption would operate as a gratuitous boon to be pro- 
vided at the expense of other taxpayers. It is true that the 
income of a lawyer or a doctor is only worth a few years’ 
pene calculated according to his age, his health, and 

is prospects. An equal income derived from the Funds 
would be capitalized at a far lower rate of interest, 
representing three or four times, or perhaps in some 
cases ten times, the value of the professional income; but 
projectors forget that the duration of the tax is in both 
cases exactly the same with that of the income. A law 
officer at the head of the Bar may earn vast sums only for 
three or four years; but when he retires he leaves a 
successor to inherit the burden as well as the revenue. The 
collective income of a profession generally tends to increase, 
and if it remains stationary, it is practically equivalent in 
duration to an ownership in fee simple. In other words, 
Schedule D is as permanent as Schedule A, though it in- 
cludes a larger number of successive taxpayers. 


The only injustice which has been inflicted on taxpayers 
under Schedule ‘D has arisen from occasional changes in the 
rate of duty. It was hard on those who were earning pre- 
carious incomes during the latter part of the Crimean War 
to pay fifteenpence in the pound, with little expectation of 
profiting by the reduction of the percentage some years 
afterwards to a third of the amount. If the rate of 
taxation had been unaltered, all inequalities would have 
corrected themselves in the course of two-and-forty years 
since the first institution of the duty. The allowances which 
are made to owners of small incomes up to 4ool. a year 
compensate not unfairly for the larger proportionate contri- 
butions of householders with narrow means to indirect taxa- 
tion. For the reasons which have been given, no reduction 


ought to be made in consideration of the short or uncertain 


term of enjoyment. Even if such an adjustment were 
theoretically equitable, it would, as Mr. GLapsTonE suggests, 
be wholly impracticable to graduate the tax in accordance 
with innumerable varieties of tenure. Mr. Hupparp would 
tax a trade which may be really hereditary at a lower rate 
than landed or funded property ; yet it is notorious that a 
bank, a brewery, or a great publishing house frequently 
descends from father to son for two or three generations. 
It is only when such a business falls into the hands of a 
limited Company that Mr. Husparp would deprive share- 
holders, who may perhaps be needy, of the privilege which 
he demands for wealthy capitalists. 

One test of fair taxation is the relative maintenance of 
the pecuniary position of the taxpayer after the introduction 
of a new impost. Probably no other part of the fiscal 
system complies with the condition so nearly as the Income- 
tax. A fundholder with an annual receipt of 1,000/. may 
be considered three times as rich as his neighbour who 
derives an equal income from a profession assumed to be 
worth ten years’ purchase. A tax of ten per cent. on both 
incomes would still leave the proportion of three to one 
between their respective possessions. It is not the business 
of financiers to redress the inequalities of fortune. The 
allowance which is made under the existing law for premiums 
en life insurance is an anomaly, though it does little harm, 
except in supplying a precedent for dangerous irregularity. 
With all its faults, the Income-tax is probably the fairest 
impost which is paid, as long as the rate is not suddenly 


and frequently varied. A natural curiosity as to the sub- 
stitute which was to be proposed by Mr. GiapsTonE in 
1874 will probably never be gratified. If he intended to 
supply the deficiency which would have occurred by an 
increase of the Succession Duties, the owners of property 
would have felt little gratitude for his benevolent remission 
of a more obnoxious tax. The uncertainty of life intro- 
duces into duties on succession a gambling element ; and it. 
is possible that the occurrence of two or three deaths at 
short intervals might reduce a family to ruin. Mr. 
— appears now to have returned toa more orthodox 
trine. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


if is quite intelligible that the smallness of the Govern- 
ment majorities on Monday night should have 
frightened and disgusted the thorough-going supporters of 
Mr. Guapstong. Had any Leprechaun whispered in the ear 
of Mr. Parnewt that here wa8 a fine opportunity of shuffling 
the cards, the greatest, wisest, strongest Government of 
modern times (as it is known to be on the infallible autho- 
rity of its own members) would have found itself in a 
position from which even Mr. Guapstone’s eel-like faculty 
of evasion could hardly have devised an escape. So soon, 
too, after Mr. Fawcert’s glowing prophecies of majorities 
of a hundred and fifty, the thing was specially annoy- 
ing. But it may be asked in all good faith and good 
temper whether the apologists of these awkward acci- 
dents have not somewhat abused the principle of the 
saying “Heads I win, tails you lose”? They say that 
the smallness of the majorities was due to the traitorous 
conduct of the Conservative whips in forcing a divi- 
sion; but they say also that the Government determi- 
nation to prevent their followers from taking part in the 
debate was notorious and avowed. It is not easy to see 
how these two things can by any possibility agree together. 
If Ministers refused to take part, and to allow their followers 
to take part, in the debate, they must have wished to hasten 
the division, and in that case it is impossible that they 
should have been unfairly treated or taken | by surprise by 
the division being hastened. They cannot possibly claim 
credit for their noble conduct in deprecating delay, and 
credit for being caught napping by being taken at their 
word. They must declare to win with one horse or the other, 
and they clearly cannot change colours or saddles to suit 
the exigencies of the situation. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to approve the conduct of Mr. Cuapiin in 
making a formal attack on the inclusion of Ireland, and 
declining to put the question to the test of a division. That 
the majority would, as is confidently (and safely) asserted, 
have exceeded that for the second reading is pretty certainly 
a mistaken assertion. But it would, no doubt, have been 
large. Under the crack of the whip, the present Liberal 
party rarely fails to answer, though it is only under the 
crack of the whip. But this might have been a reason for 
not interposing a formal trial of strength between the 
regular combats on second reading and in Committee ; it 
could have been none for proposing such a trial of strength 
and then evading it. The proceeding is one of those 
numerous tactical blunders which have distinguished the 
conduct of the present Conservative Opposition to a degree 
not recently paralleled in Parliamentary history. The 
matter is the more unfortunate as it resulted in the 
handling of the most important part of the whole subject— 
the inclusion of Ireland in the Bill—after the desultory, 
incomplete, and unreal fashion which is inevitable when 
the author of a motion admits that it is only a motion 
pour rire. Battles, it has been remarked, are never so 
much won as they are lost; it is to be rather hoped than 
expected that Her Magsgsry’s Opposition will be contented 
with the proof they have already given of this sententious, 
but true, saying. 

Nevertheless, the incidents both of Monday and Thursday 
prove, though in different ways, that it is only by the 
old device of locking the voters up in the coach-house 
that the imposing majorities which rejoice Sir WittiaM 
Harcovurt’s soul can be got together. The alleged desire 
to shorten debate is, of course, not necessarily connected 
with any inability on the part of the Government to find 
defenders of their measure who have anything to say. 
But it happens, by one of the fortunate coincidences of 
politics, to cover such inability if it exists. The self- 
denying ordinance which the majority (who could not put 
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theinselves to the further self-denial of coming down to 
vote) passed, it is said, on Monday night does not seem to 
have deprived the House of any remarkable displays of 
argument or eloquence, to judge from the speeches actually 
pronounced. Mr. GLapsTovE, indeed, took the opportunity 
of descanting on the precious qualities of the Tory party 
before he (Mr. Giapstone) left it. In the abstract, the spec- 
tacle of Mr. Guapstone asking “ Where is that party 
“now?” and deciding that it is nowhere, or in a very 
bad place, is interesting. The political student has the 
advantage of being able to come to the conclusion that, 
if Mr. Bricut’s account of the Liberal party some forty 
years ago or thereabouts, and Mr. GuapsToner’s account 
of the Tory party of the same time, be taken without 
any grains of salt, the general political character of our 
fathers must, on the whole, have exceeded in moral and 
intellectual excellence that of the politicians of any age 
recorded in history. Unfortunately, our fathers themselves 
did not think so. The purity and high-mindedness of 
the Tory party of Wetiincton and Pret was far from 
being such an article of faith with the Liberal of the day 
as it is with Mr. Guapstong, and the stern and unbend- 
ing Tories of the same time were by no means filled with 
that burning admiration for Mr. Bricur and his friends 
which Mr. Bricut now frequently expresses. This is un- 
fortunate, but it is the way of the world. It may be doubted, 
moreover, whether Mr. GLapstone’s affidavit that all parties 
to which he (Mr. GLapstone) has ever belonged have been pure 
and high-minded parties, advances the logical argument for 
the Franchise Bill very far or in a very irresistible manner. 
It is, however, somewhat unreasonable to quarrel with a 
tacit confession on the part of the Radical party that there 
is nothing to be said for themselves except that they have 
a great majority. There is more legitimate ground for 
objection in the attempt made in some quarters to convict 
of obstructive tautology any fresh attempt to include re- 
distribution, if not also any fresh attempt to exclude 
Ireland. The childlike plea of Mr. Guapstone that the 
Government has brought in a very simple Bill, and that it 
is a shame to debate it as if it were a complex one, is not 
likely to deceive any one who has not made up his mind to 
be deceived. The simplicity of the Bill is notoriously a 
malicious simplicity—a simplicity designed to evade and to 
limit discussion. On the other hand, it is the undoubted 
privilege of Parliament to discuss without limit other than 
that imposed by positive rule. The Arrorney-GENERAL, in 
getting Sir R. Cross’s motion as to registration silenced, 
struck an awkward stroke at his own side. For the 
decision showed how large is the range of subjects intro- 
ducible and there arguable. 


In fact, however, and the fact is sufficiently obvious, the 
cavils made at the full discussion of this momentous measure 
merely illustrate the reckless intolerance of opposition which 
is more and more characterizing the Radical party. It is 
practically asserted that a majority on the second reading 
ought to decide the whole matter, and, as was seen before 
the second reading was voted, it is further asserted that 
any proceeding other than a direct negative to the second 
reading moved and debated with the utmost speed is 
obstruction and factious delay. It is not easy to meet 
with argument a party which has avowedly dispensed: with 
argument; but there is certainly no difficulty in showing 
the absurdity of the attempts to limit discussion of such a 
measure as that now before Parliament. As for its simplicity, 
it would be perfectly possible to repeal the whole Statute Book 
in a Bill of one clause, and every institution of the realm that 
does not depend upon statute might with a little ingenuity 
in draughtsmanship be abolished by another Bill of a single 
clause or by a second clause in the same. The measure 
now before the House, simple as it stands, is in effect a 
larger measure, and one a complicated issues 
than any that has been before Parliament within living 
memory. The effects for or for evil which it must 
produce are vaster, the indirect consequences in the way of 
opportunity given to party maneeuvring which it involves are 
more numerous and intricate than those of many a Bill 
whose clauses and sections and subsections have been num- 
bered by scores and hundreds. The pretended duty of dealing 
with it as merely a little Bill of half a dozen simple pro- 
visions may pair off with the pretended right of “ tacking” 
itself—a right very similar in nature to others actually 
claimed by modern Radicalism. In such a case craft must 
be met by craft, and the trick of dissembling complex issues 
inasimple Bill by the expedient of disentangling those 
issues, and considering them separately, in the form of 


amendments. Nor, if Ministerial partisans were wise, 
would they make such a pother over the matter. For this 
desperate impatience can only suggest what has been already 
hinted at—a profound sense of insecurity as to the temper 
of Parliament and the possibility of keeping the majority 


together. 


GHOSTS AGAIN. 


A’ the Nineteenth Century does not publish an illus- 
trated Christmas number, Messrs. GurNEY and Myers 
present their tale of “‘ Apparitions” in the flowery month of 
May. The name “ Apparitions,” which the champions of 
Psychical Research have given to their article, is a little 
misleading, as appearances often are. But seemingly an 
editor who invented “ Brain Waves,” and who says he does 
not think the term a metaphor (still less a mixed metaphor), 
will allow the article to be the first of a series. Beginning, 
as in the present number, with mere anecdotes about 
psychical discomfort, the authors will finally ledd up, we 
trust, to a genuine apparition, very old and curious. ‘I'here 
is a great deal of argument and reasoning in this paper, 
reasoning and argument which we fear the public will skip, 
especially as the beginning of the season is a period some- 
what frivolous and flippant. 

The advocates of the old-fashioned ghost maintain that a 
question which has been agitated since the days of cave- 
men may now be settled at last by statistics. They appeal, 
like Mr. Garton, to the public for statistics, and their appeal 
may be listened to in an age when “ vice is expected to be 
“decent, art to be moral, and science to be popular.” Ghost 
stories, indeed, were popular before they were scientific. 
“The public are for the first time being made partakers 
“jin scientific work,” cry our authors, just as it might 
have been observed, “The public are for the first time 
“ being made partakers in artistic criticism,” on a recent 
occasion. Unluckily, just as experts in art would have none 
of the public verdict on sculpture, so experts in science as 
a rule deny the name of “scientific” to the methods of 
Psychical Research. This may be mere professional jealousy 
and prejudice; still, perhaps the scientific world knows as 
well as other people what deserves the name of “ scientific,” 
and what not. But we are prepared to admit that, if shots 
at the meaning of Amalekite cylinders are a branch of 
“ science,” so is the collection of ghost stories. 

A serious philosopher (in whose works we do not re- 
member to have seen the statement) is said to remark that 
“ Thenumber of well-attested coincidences between the appa- 
“ rition of a person and his death does not exceed the 
“ limits that the laws of chance allow.” If there areas many 
as three well-attested instances of a moribund person being 
in several places at once, we incline to think that the coin- 
cidence does exceed the limits that the laws of chance allow. 
The coincidence is the miracle, you cannot explain the 
miracle by the coincidence. Messrs. Myers and Gurney 
have attempted to collect instances of both sorts. They 
want people to tell them tales of strange experiences, but 
they also wish to find out what proportions of people are 
without strange experiences ew chiefly) altogether. 
If the whole of humanity could be polled, an average, and a 
conclusion, might be got by this process, Say that thirty 
billions of people never saw or felt anything out of the 
way, that thirty thousand people had seen absent friends at 
the moment of their death, and that nine or ten millions of 
men and women had enjoyed presentiments which came to 
nothing, and had beheld absent people without rhyme or 
reason or coincidence. Then you might say, as ten millions 
are to thirty thousand, such are the odds that an apparition 
of a moribund person is only a coincidence anda fluke. 
Mr. Proctor has —_— a good many cases of these ex- 
traordinary coincidences that seem almost incredible, but. 
had nothing extra-natural or psychical about them. The 
statistical method would give the odds in favour of, or 
against, any coincidence being what the laws of chance 

ow. 

Unfortunately, no body of instances can be collected 
large enough to found a conclusion upon—that, at least, is 
how the matter strikes us. You need not a few hundred 
cases, or even a few thousand, but millions. The imens 
secured by the Society of Psychical Research will be too 
poor to argue upon. Let us give an example, 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Myers publishes personal 
reminiscences of the late Duke of ALBany. It appears that 
the Prince was a good deal interested in ghost stories and 
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stran riences of a supposed extra-natural character. 
Mr. fog adds, in a foot note, an anecdote which has 
already, we believe, blossomed in the London letters of 
some correspondents of country newspapers. Two days 
before his death (“ writes a friend from Cannes”) the DuKE 
“would talk about death.” The lady to whom he spoke 
on this topic asked him why he chose it, and he informed 
another lady that “ for two nights now the Princess ALICE 
“ has appeared to me in my dreams, and says she is quite 
“ happy, and wants me to come and join her.” 

This anecdote might, to some minds, suggest the opinion 
that an extra-natural warning was permitted to the Prince. 
But, in an earlier page, Mr. Myers has told another story, 
in which he avers that Prince Leopoip was not without ex- 
perience of hallicinations even when awake. “ It was at 
“ Cannes, when suddenly the beach at Cannes became the 
“beach at Osborne, and every well-known detail was re- 
“ produced with exactness.” A man who had one experi- 
ence of this kind when wide awake might probably dream 
often enough of the dead with considerable vividness, and 
it is only reasonable to regard the tale of the warning 
dream (if authentic, and the evidence is very second-hand) 
as a case of coincidence. 


We might go through the tales in Messrs. Gurney and 
Myenrs’s article, and give an authentic “ presentiment,” or 
“ warning,” or sensation of discomfort, where nothing fol- 
lowed, for every example of theirs which was rendered in- 
teresting by a coincidence. The best tale is told by the 
Head-Master of Clifton, Mr. Witson. When an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, he felt as if he were going to expire, 
and “thought he’d better name it,” like the Brethren in 
Princess Ida. He did name it to a friend. “He pulled 
“out a whisky bottle and a backgammon-board; but I 
“could not face it.” Which? Could not Mr. Witson 
face the backgammon-board, or was he daunted by the 
whisky ? The coincident death of a twin brother may 
by some minds be regarded as the cause of Mr. Wi1son’s 
discomfort. Similar incidents are well known to the 
stage, and all have heard of the two Brancs and the 
Corsican Brothers. Of course some sympathy of unusual 
force may exist between twins. In the meantime, we 
-are well acquainted with the case of a man of letters 
who experienced . sensations exactly like those described 
‘by Mr. Wutson, and whose very face assumed the air 
-of a dead man’s; but—nothing came of it. Then we 
have a Scotchman’s account of how he felt a mysterious 


-eall to go home ; and, on arriving there, found that his wife 


had suffered from an accident. Against this we set the 
instance of a lady who, after her daughters had started on 


.& water-party, felt an intimate and irrepressible certainty 


that they would be drowned. Something called her to hurry 
off to Paddington and stop them before they could take the 
train to Henley. She did not; and the young ladies en- 
joyed themselves very much. Indeed we have an apparition 
of a son—a clergyman distinguished no less in golf and 
cricket than in learning—who appeared to his mother when 
his body was at a distance. The anxious lady wrote off at 
-once to her child, who assured her that nothing particular 
of any description had occurred to him when his wraith 
»went wandering. Now, if his clerical throat had been cut 
“at that very moment,” what a delightful, creepy coin- 
-cidence, what an excellent apparition at the point of death, 
would have been afforded! But, as nothing coincided 
anywhere, the tale rather injures the coincidences. 
‘There is not so much in a coincidence. We have 
backed Zero at one table, merely because it had that 
instant come up at another. The speculation was 
successful, though the odds were thirty-six to one against 
it; but surely no psychical influence was at work on the 
wheel of fortune’s roulette. That Mrs. Arruur Severn 
should waken and feel as if she had received a blow on the 
lip when Mr. Arruur SEVERN, ata considerable distance, 
was really the sufferer appears curious. But is it more 
-eurious than that one sister should dream she was pursued 
by a black monster, and at breakfast-time should discover 
that another sister had in a dream seen her thus pursued? 
‘In the innumerable multitude of dreams some must occa- 
sionally take a track where facts or other visions are en- 
countered. Even the story of Mr. Browntne’s sleeve-links, 
which had been taken from a murdered man, and which 
made an Italian clairvoyant say “something here cries out 
“ murder,” may be explained in niore than one way as 
‘ebvious and natural as any psychical and extra-natuaral 
hypothesis. Indeed, to entertain such a hypothesis is to 
‘fall back on the pseude-scientific explanation of matiére 


meurtriére destroyed by MALEBRANCHE in the case of the 
Divining Rod. “We are obviously as yet only on the 
“ threshold of Apparitions,” say Messrs. Myers and GuRNEY, 
and we do not expect, in this life, to be more than dwellers 
on the threshold, or to see through the wall “ that severs 
“ ghosts from shadow-casting men.” After all, our imme- 
diate interests are in life. Psychical Research will never be 
an antidote to Communism and Atheism. Belief needs faith, 
and cannot, any more than science, be based on ghost 
stories, 


THE BUDGET, 


bhp three provisions of the Budget are, in the inverse 
order of their respective importance, reduction of the 
duty on four-wheel cabs, degradation of half-sovereigns to 
the rank of tokens, and conversion of Three per Cent. 
Stocks. Mr. CHILpers gives notice that a much graver fiscal 
change is looming in the not distant future. He has bor- 
rowed from Mr. Guiapstone, who can seldom be charged 
with bad taste in the use of language, the wantonly offensive 
title of Death Duties for the taxes which are properly called 
the Legacy and Succession Duties. The representatives 
of the landed interest have been often warned of their im- 
prudence in meddling with the present adjustment of taxa- 
tion. They have, it is true, obtained one of two instalments 
of a subvention in aid of local rates ; and a further change 
in the same direction may possibly be made under the 
proposed County Government Bill; but Mr. Cui~pers 
lainly tells landowners that the Succession Duties are to 
be increased ; and, if his words are correctly reported, he 
must be understood to mean that real property will be 
taxed more highly than personalty. The announcement had 
in former years been anticipated by Mr. Guapstone; but 
Liberal financiers have apparently doubted the readiness of 
the present House of Commons to add largely to the 
burdens on land. The opportunity for readjustment for 
which Mr. Cuitpers ostensibly waits will probably not 
occur till landlords and farmers are alike disarmed and 
disfranchised by the impending changes in the representative 
system. Some theorists hold that Succession Duties on real 
or personal property are more legitimate than other taxes, 
because transmission by inheritance or will may be regarded 
as a creation of positive law. It ismuch more certain that 
the incidence of such duties is in a high degree vexatious ; 
and that they are especially burdensome when they fall 
upon the successor to land, who may be often compelled to 
procure the money by sale or mortgage. There seems to be 
no sound objection to a corresponding tax on property held 
in mortmain or in trust for public purposes. Corporations, 
though immortal, might, for purposes of fiscal symmetry, be 
supposed to die once in every thirty or forty years. 

The remission of a fraction of the Carriage Duty is hardly 
worth discussing, though experience shows that the benefit 
will accrue to the ‘trade and not to the consumer. Since 
Mr. Lowe repealed the exorbitant duty on horses and 
carriages let for hire, the number and the quality of flies, 
especially at roadside railway stations, have not been per- 
ceptibly improved. The present reduction is too small to 
produce any change in the amount of accommodation or in 
prices. The proposed debasement of a portion of the currency 
has produced so much adverse criticism that it may possibly 
be withdrawn. The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuEer wanted 
three-quarters of a million for the purpose of restoring the 
coinage to its full weight, and he was naturally unwilling 
to impose a new tax. The simplest plan, when the Govern- 
ment has to make a small capital outlay, is to borrow the 
money and pay it off in a limited time. Mr. Curipers pre- 
fers the alternative of substituting coins with an alloy of 
one-tenth for that part of the gold currency which is seldom 
sent out of the country. Whatever may be the merits 
of the plan, it ought to be recognized as an expenditure 
of the public capital, though it will cost nothing except 
as far as it diminishes an existing reserve. There seems 
to be no reason why the policy of debasement should not 
be extended or repeated. Tokens which are up to five 
pounds a legal tender would still be current at their nominal 
value if they were intrinsically worth only eight or seven 
shillings. Few persons, except bankersand money-changers, 
could state offhand the real value of a sixpence or a half- 
crown ; but all are willing to take a shilling in payment, 
because they know that it will always procure a shilling’s 
worth of commodities. The apprehension that sovereigns 
might be discredited abroad by the proposed change in the 
value of half-sovereigns can, perhaps, only be tested by 
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experience. Mr. Curipers’s proposal involves the satisfac- 
tory admission that the loss on light gold ought to be borne 
by the State, and not by private holders or bankers. 
It would assuredly be much better to alloy half-sovereigns 
than to compel shopkeepers and their customers to return 
to the primeval method of dealing with coins as accord- 
ing to their actual weight as bullion. Lord Ranpoipn 
CuurcuHILL has written a clever and spirited letter in con- 
demnation of Mr. Curipers’s proposal; but he entirely 
fails to understand the question. It is true that the 
Bank of England, if it receives half a million in ten- 
shilling tokens and pays out the same nominal amount in 
sovereigns, will have lost ten per cent. of the amount in 
gold. The drain of bullion would be ten times as great if 
the Bank exchanged gold for its own notes. If the ten- 
shilling pieces maintain, as tokens, their nominal value, the 
supposed transaction will involve no loss of value. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that ten-shilling pieces will be as 
secure as half-crowns against actual depreciation. 

The conversion of a large part of the debt into a stock 
bearing a lower rate of interest had been foreseen since last 
year’s issue of a large amount of Terminable Annuities in 
the place of Consols. The expectation that a reduction in 
the amount of Three per Cent. stock would raise its price 
in the market has been fully justified by the result. In 
any case, the stagnation of trade, the cheapness of money, 
and the comparative scarcity of first-class securities would 
probably have brought Consols to par. They are now ata 
premium of about two per cent.; but the price is still not 
high enough to secure the Cuancetior of the ExcuEQuer 
against risk if he were to give the necessary year’s notice of 
compulsory conversion. Accordingly, he now offers 108/. in 
Twoand a Half per Cent. stock, or ro2/. in Two and Three- 
quarter per Cent. stock, for each rool. of Three per Cent. 
Consols. Asan inducement to accept the terms, the new 
stocks are guaranteed against reduction of interest or com- 
pulsory redemption for a period of twenty years. Fund- 
holders who prefer the retention of their present rights are 
exposed to the risk of compulsory payment at par when- 
ever the Government may think it safe to undertake the 
operation. No holder will know beforehand the decision of 
other public creditors, though it will largely affect the 
expediency of voluntary conversion. If the owners of 
one-half of 400,000,000/. Three per Cent. stock were to 
accept Mr. Cuiipers’s offer, the remaining half of the stock 
would be so considerably appreciated that he might perhaps 
be able at once to give notice of compulsory redemption. 
Some competent critics doubt the expediency of the creation 
of an intermediate stock at 23; but probably Mr. CHILDERS 
and his advisers have sufficient reason for trying the 
experiment, 

The reduction of the annual charge of the debt, if it is 
effected, will furnish the best justification for the modern 
policy of paying off the whole or a large part of the principal. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that the proposed operation 
will increase the nominal amount of the debt. Some finan- 
ciers will probably hold that it would have been better to wait 
till the price of the Three per Cents. rendered a compulsory 
conversion safely practicable ; but in such cases a certain con- 
fidence may reasonably be reposed in the official judgment of 
those who are responsible for the choice between alternative 
measures. As long as Consols were below par, reductions of 
the debt were most conveniently effected by purchases in 
the market. Payment of the nominal amount would now 
be more advantageous to the State. The present high price 
partially strengthens the contention of those who formerly 
doubted whether it was worth while to improve or main- 
tain taxation for the p of investing the proceeds in 
the discharge of debt, with a return of three anda quarter 
per cent. Fifty years ago the proposition that it was ex- 
pedient to leave the money to fructify in the pockets of the 
people was generally accepted; but at that time Finance 
Ministers had ample employment for surplus revenue in 
the abolition of taxes which were injurious to trade and 
industry. It was undoubtedly more desirable to liberate 
the manufacture of bricks, of glass, and of paper, than to 
pay off portions of the debt. The present Excise Duties are 
comparatively unobjectionable; but, on the other hand, 
money applied to the payment of debt is invested at a lower 
rate of interest. There are, perhaps, political and social 
reasons for reducing the national liabilities ; but, as it has 
already been said, the best economical argument in favour 
of such operations is that they facilitate the reduction of the 
interest. 

.It may be hoped that Mr. Guapstone’s economical ex- 


periments may not, as in 1853, be interrupted by the bur- 

densome consequences of a rash and timid foreign policy. 

The existing Two and a Half per Cent. stock was then created 

by a conversion of the South Sea and of some other minor 

stocks. It was Mr. GLapsTone’s avowed object to establish 

a market for stock of the lower rate of interest, in the hope 

that it might tend to accelerate a general reduction of the 

annual charge. About ten years before, Mr. GouLBurn, 

then Chancellor of the Exchequer, had succeeded in a com- 
pulsory conversion of the great mass of Three and a Half per 

Cent. funds. It was impossible at that time to repeat the 

operation ; but probably the measure of 1853 might have: 
gradually effected its object, if the Russian war had not 

shortly afterwards begun. Mr. Giapstone, though he was 
then not in the front rank of the Ministry, contributed to 
the disastrous policy of his colleagues the absurd device of 
taking a vote for the exnense not only of sending the Guards 
to Malta, but of bringing them home. A series of invita- 

tions to encroachment was readily accepted by the Emperor 
Nicnoras; and one result was that the reduction of the 

interest on the debt was postponed for thirty years. Mr. 

Cuitpers shares, at least nominally, the responsibility of 
summoning the Conference on the affairs of Egypt which 

seems to almost all politicians outside the Cabinet pregnant 

with danger, if not with war. The success of the proposals 

embodied in the Budget is contingent on good fortune, 

which, however welcome, will be undeserved. 


FOREIGN OPINION ON EGYPT. 


T is as easy for those who manage the affairs of this 
great Empire to make too little, as it is to make too 
much, of foreign judgments respecting it. Yet to ignore it 
altogether is infatuation. Men engaged in the actual con- 
flicts of political life have undoubtedly a touch of certain 
facts of the situation which a mere spectator cannot have. 
Nevertheless, in many cases the spectator’s judgment is 
more trustworthy. The actors in great political events can- 
not, do what they will, view them impartially, They are— 
in this country at least—tied by Parliamentary tradition ; 
by party ties, which men long engaged in public life find 
it hard, and often impossible, to break ; and by the bonds 
which their past words and actions put upon them. An 
intelligent observer of public affairs who has never sat in 
Parliament will for this reason often give a much sounder 
opinion respecting them than one who has. In the first 
place, he feels free to speak just as he thinks; and, in the 
next, his thoughts are shaped by the evidence which comes 
before him, and not by forees which have nothing at 
all to do with evidence. For this reason, in all im- 
portant affairs, a wise man, before committing himself 
to any line of action, will take pains to gather, not only 
the views both of his friends and of his opponents, but 
also and particularly of those who are presumably im- 
partial. He will not seek the opinion of others because he 
has not an opinion or purpose of his own, but simply be- 
cause no one can act effectively who ignores the opinion, 
and consequent action or inaction, of others. Those who ° 
are in favour of a policy directed to national and imperial, 
not to cosmopolitan or humanitarian, ends will be on these 
grounds not inclined to let the movements of foreign opinion ~ 
escape their notice. [t is not that an English Government 
should follow the advice of foreign Governments or the 
tendencies of public opinion in any country abroad. On 
the contrary, our policy should be simply national and im- 
perial ; but a just estimate of the nature and strength of 
foreign feeling is a fuctor in the estimate of how why 
the policy which we have at heart is feasible. 

Now the present Government has contrived to treat 
foreign opinion with ideal stupidity. On the one hand, it 
has attached a morbid importance to it; and, on the 
other, has not looked it in the face to see whether or not 
there was anything in it to be feared. In the words, in the 
acts, and, it may be safely said, in the thoughts of the 
Cabinet, the one thing only that can be construed into 
something like a resolute ao has been to look to some- 
body else to make up their minds for them. And, like 
most people who do not know their own minds, they have 
earned nothing but the contempt of those to whom they 
now helplessly look for guidance. The one thing which in 
the course of Mr. Guapstone’s present administration has ' 
won the respect of foreign opinion—and we can safely’ 
appeal both to the action of foreign Governments and rf 


the whole tone of the foreign press for the accuracy of this 
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assertion—was the first intervention in Egypt. It is true 
that wiser counsels might and ought to have made it un- 
necessary. But when the emergency came, the Ministry 
for once acted with vigour and intelligence. And at that 
icular moment their vigour and intelligence stood out 
in striking contrast with the vacillating and unintel- 
ligible policy of the other Powers most nearly interested 
in the Egyptian question. Public opinion in France was 
unwilling that that country should co-operate with Eng- 
land in Egypt for fear of the wider complications which 
French action might involve. Public opinion in Italy was 
in favour of co-operation with England. Italy was also 
materially ready for co-operation, for at the moment of our 
intervention the annual mancuvres of the Italian army 
had placed a more than sufficient body of troops on a war 
footing. But the Italian Cabinet, with the infirmity of 
policy which the state of parties in the Chamber has long 
encouraged, ignored both the plain interests of Italy and 
the plain feeling of the country. The opportunity was let 
slip, and England was suffered to do the work alone. For 
the first time since the fall of Lord Beaconsr1e.p’s Adminis- 
tration, it seemed that something intelligible, purposeful, 
and manful inspired Her Masesty’s Ministers. We 
with both Conservative and Radical critics that the war— 
or, as Mr. Guapstone prefers to call it, the military ope- 
rations—in Egypt ought not, with the reasonable manage- 
ment which all sensible men use in their private affairs, 
to have ever happened at all. Nevertheless, granting 
the errors which led up to anarchy in Egypt, it cannot 
be denied that our intervention became at last imperative ; 
and that intervention restored to this country much of the 
credit and authority which a couple of years of Gladstonian 
rule had caused it to forfeit. 
If only that intervention had been the result of a settled 
‘policy, and not of a spasm! If only it had been the action 
of serious statesmen, dealing with weighty affairs in a far- 


sighted spirit, and not the chance effort of a divided 
Cabinet! But such as it was, it placed England in the 


position which she must always maintain as the prepon- 
derating Power on the Nile; and all that has happened 
since—the blunders, the vacillations, the alternate fits of 


_ temerity and cowardice, the mixture of “ bloodguiltiness” 


and of turning one’s cheek to the smiter, the evasions and 
the equivocations, the reckless confidence in a single man, 
and the scandalous indifference to his safety—all have not 
undone the effect of our intervention. We are still there ; 
it depends only on ourselves whether we stay there or 
not; and, if we go, another Power, or othcr Powers, 
will be there in our place. We are there, teo, it must 
be remembered, far more by the force of opinion than 
of arms. It is the intrinsic reasonableness of our claim 
to preponderate in Egypt which alone can permanently 
enable us to do so. If France were now to attempt in 
Egypt the same cowp de main which she carried out three 
years ago in Tunis, the first successes would be on her 
side. And, if England is to maintain her place possibly, 
but not necessarily, as the protecting Power, though as- 


_suredly as the Power which must exclude the protectorate 
of others, we shall do so by (next to our own resolution and 


intelligence) the common agreement of the world that our 
interests there are more permanent and more substantial 
‘than those of other countries. There is little that is senti- 
mental in our relations with Egypt. Much, thouzh perhaps 
not all, of the interest which the French people take in that 
country is an affair of mere windy feeling. Napoteon, in 
telling his troops at the battle of the Pyramids that forty 
centuries were looking down upon them, gave them to 
understand, with archeological inaccuracy but with much 

ical knowledge of the French character, what the main 
interest of France in Egypt amounts to. It is, for the most 
part, a sentiment without historical, political, or geographical 
foundation. Napoteon appeared asa conqueror in Cairo and 
Alexandria, as he did in most European capitals, except the 
one in which we write; but the French expedition to 
Egypt, which ended in defeat at our hands, gives France no 
more prescriptive right to speak with authority on Egyptian 
affairs than the still more disastrous campaign of 1812 
would justify her in taking a similar tone with regard to 
Russia, Our own interests in Egypt are real, vital, 
imperial. 

We have followed with some care the course of foreign 
opinion on the Egyptian question, as reflected in the news- 
papers; and the agreement of opinion among those who 
are friendly, unfriendly, and indifferent to this country in 
condemning the action of our Government is so strong as 


to leave no doubt in any mind open to reason as to how 
others see us. Whether Mr. Giapstone is infallible, and 
the rest of the world undera strong delusion, may be an 
interesting question for speculation. CARLYLE somewhere 
tells. the story of the man who stood on his head in 
public, and then declared that all the bystanders were 
topsy-turvy. It may be said in reply to what we are 
now observing that the French papers are naturally em- 
bittered against us. Nevertheless, when we do anything 
sensible and consecutive, they speak of us, not indeed 
kindly, but with respect. If the tone of the German press 
has been, ever since Mr. GuLapsToNne’s accession to office, 
often unfriendly and generally contemptuous, is the cause 
to be sought in German lack of intelligence, or in the mis- 
takes of our own Government? Are we, as a nation, at the 
present moment prospering in the world? Do we find any 
of the outward and visible tokens that other nations think 
well of us? If there is a foreign country where Mr. 
GLADSTONE enjoys an especial personal prestige it is Ifaly. 
Yet we believe that we are accurate in saying that no 
single journal which speaks with the least. authority has 
failed to condemn his recent policy. Indeed, outside 
the columns of the merely party organs in England we 
should be glad to know what paper in any part of the 
world with a reputation to gain or to lose maintains that 
the present course of our Government is wise or creditable. 
Cavour, nota less sagacious statesman than Mr. GLapsTonE, 
made it a cardinal point of his policy to win over the public 
opinion of Europe to his side before making his astonishing 
strokes of policy ; and Prince Bismarck, who cannot be 
said to be even inferior in sagacity to Cavour, has repeatedly 
shown, in opposition to his persona] tastes and inclinations, 
how truly he deems it a power which cannot be safely 
ignored by the strongest and most autocratic Minister. 


CREMATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


iG would perhaps have been better for the reputation of 

the House of Commons if, according to the new 
Radical theory of its duties, Dr. Camzroy’s Cremation Bill 
had been voted upon without being debated. There is 
doubtless a good deal to be said for the decision and against 
it ; but the speakers for and against contrived, with remark- 
able ingenuity and unanimity, either not to say it or to say 
it as badly as possible. Neither Dr. Cameron nor any of 
his supporters grappled manfully with the obvious difii- 
culty that the practice they champion adds to the danger of 
insufficiently certified deaths, and that the measure which 
they advocate made no attempt toimprove or strengthen the 
present means of certification. None of them really faced 
the strong, though perhaps exaggerated, sentimental dislike 
to the practice, and several of them exaggerated the sup- 
posed religious dislike. On the other hand, none of the 
opponents of the Bill attempted to tackle seriously the v 
awkward fact that, according to high and ee Aarts f 
judicial opinion, there is absolutely nothing to prevent all 
of us from cremating each other in our back gardens except 
the possible objection of the neighbours. Cremation, since 
Mr. Justice Stepnen’s decision in the matter of Dr. Price, 
stands in precisely the same position as organ-grinding. 
If anybody with a locus standi objects to the organ-player, 
he must not grind in a certain place ; and if anybody with a 
locus standi objects to the cremator, he must not cremate in 
a certain place; but otherwise there is no more possibility 
of stopping cremation than there is of putting an end to 
the murdering of “ La ci darem” or “ Che fard?” 

If Sir Witt1am Harcourt had announced any intention 
of taking steps to put this anomalous condition of things 
out of its condition of anomaly, if Sir Ricnarp Cross had 
urged his successor to take any such steps, both would have 
been in relatively strong positions. But at present they seem 
to be of opinion that, if they cannot stop indecent cremation, 
at least they can take care not to organize cremation into 
something like decency. The impartial inadequacy of the 
general argument orn both sides was faithfully sustained in 
points of detail. When Dr. Cameron talks about prohibit- 
ing cremation being a reactionary step, he talks language 
which is good enough for a local Caucus, but which really 
ought not to be talked before the House of Commons. A 
man who starts back from a dead cat or an open drain 
takes a reactionary step—and a very sensible one. The 
cursed word “reactionary ” has not in itself any more virtue 
or vice than the blessed word “ Mesopotamia.” On the 
other hand, the remarkable collection of miscelaneous and 
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inaccurate learning which Sir Witt1am Harcourt brought 
together was not much more relevant than it was 
accurate. Sir Witt1am Harcourt and that autho- 
rity WacusmutH think that the Greeks did not burn 
their dead as a general practice. Lucian, who perhaps 
knew the Greeks as well as WacusmutTn, and who 
was nearly as clever a man as Sir Witiiam Harcourt, 
says exactly the contrary. Moreover, Sir WitL1am ought 
surely to have remembered what is perhaps the finest 
passage in all Greek poetry, that which tells how the 
balance-holder Ares, the changer of bodies for gold, sends 
to the loving ones at home, instead of their heroes, the 
shapely urns filled with scanty dust fresh from the pyre. 
But perhaps A2scuytus, as a wicked Tory, has been ex- 
cluded from Sir W1LL1am’s recent reading. As for the disuse 
of burning when the Roman Empire became Christianized, 
it is by no means certain that this had much to do with 
either Christian principle or Christian prejudice. There- 
fore the whole parallel from ancient times is practically as 
valueless, on the one side, as Dr. Cameron's bugbear of 
“ reactionary” is on the other. Considering, indeed, the 
calibre of some of the arguments used, it is rather surpris- 
ing that nobody pointed out how greatly the revived use 
of what upholsterers are pleased to call “ overmantels” 
would assist the convenient and seemly disposition of 
urns, or brought in Mr. Waruerston’s favourite subject 
of the silver duties, and argued that, with remission 
and the introduction of cremation, CeLLinis in shoals 
could not fail to be developed, and the art of the gold- 
smith would rise from its low estate in Britain. This 
would have been as amusing, and certainly as reasonable, 
as Mr. Larovucnere’s remarkable statement that oppo- 
sition to cremation is opposition to the laws of nature, or 
Sir Ricwarp Cross’s equally remarkable, though more 
accurate assertion, that practical politics are not governed 
by philosophy. Apparently Mr. Lasoucnere is under the 
impression that spontaneous combustion is the natural end 
of a body left to itself; otherwise it is not easy to see how 
those who oppose cremation oppose the laws of nature. And 
if practical polities are not governed by philosophy (which, 
considering the Government which bas now been in power 
for four years, is quite true) so much the worse for practical 
politics. 

It is unfortunate that no one in the House took the 
trouble to clear away all this rubbish on both sides, with 
other rubbish (such as the plaintive remark of a right 
reverend prelate not long ago, that the dead were 
shouldering the living out of the country), and to dis- 
cuss the matter reasonably. There is a very great deal 
to be said on both sides. But the first thing to be said is, 
that obviously things cannot go on as they are. It is disgrace- 
ful to public decency that such a proceeding as that recently 
carried out in Wales should be permitted, and yet not in 
some way or other regulated. It is not only disgraceful, 
but it is extremely dangerous. Had the man Lamson, 
instead of committing the clumsy crime for which he justly 
suffered, taken a house in some unfrequented district, 
poisoned his brother-in-law, furnished the district registrar 
with a proper certificate, and cremated the body, d /a Dr. 
Price, on a neighbouring moor or hill, it would appear 
that there would have been not only no means of detecting 
his crime, but none of interfering with his proceedings. There 
is thus in the present state of things at once a public scandal 
and a public danger. If it be thought that the extreme 
difficulty of guarding against foul play with cremation, the 
undoubted feeling against it which exists in the minds of a 
large number of people, and the difficulty of arranging for 
it either on a large or small scale, be decisive, then let some 
means be taken to prevent such performances as those of 
Pontypridd. If, on the other hand, the arguments of the 
innovators find favour (among which arguments Dr. 
Cameron’s talk about reaction is certainly not to be 
counted), then let some Bill with better and stronger safe- 
guards than those of Dr. Cameron’s very unskilfully-drawn 
measure be devised and presented to Parliament. Between 
these two courses there is, as the law has now been declared 
to stand, no middle course. When Sir Wittiam Harcourt 
tried to meet the case against him by saying that, “as far 
“as he knew, the law was silent about cannibalism,” he 
used one of those arguments which continually surprise his 
friends and enemies alike. It is difficult to es. 


how such a very clever man can say such very silly 
things. Perhaps in his capacity as Home Secretary Sir 
Wiztiam has heard of several cases of cannibalism in Eng- 
land recently, of an active if not considerable section of 


the population who are anxious to become cannibals, of 
restaurants arranged for their gratification, and applications 
to the City Markets Commissioners for stalls in Farringdon 
Street. Other people have not heard of these things, but 
they have heard of parallels to all of them in the case of 
cremation. On the other hand, the scientific advocates of 
cremation will be ill advised if they continue to urge their 
cause by drawing ghastly and loathsome pictures of the 
state of matters among the cold Hic jacets of the dead. 
That sort of thing is far more likely to create a possibly 
illogical, but certainly not unnatural, resentment against 
the wanton profanation of thoughts and memories sacred 
to all who think and feel. There are those no doubt 
to whom the idea of “two handfuls of white dust 
“ shut in an urn of brass” is less melancholy, just as there 
are those to whom it is more melancholy than the idea 
of Opne.ia’s transformation; and it is quite impossible 
to balance or to decide between two moods of feeling. But 
in, at least, the preliminary stage the question is not one of 
feeling at all, or rather of a feeling which ought to be 
common to both sides. livegular cremation is both a 
nuisance, a danger, and a scandal; it can only be stopped 
as a nuisance, and doubtfully as that. This is a state of 
things which calls for some action—whether action by way 
of prohibition, or action by way of regulation, is a question 
which might well have been discussed in Parliament, but 
unluckily was not. 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. 


—— grotesque names of the new explosives continue to 
be as familiar in our mouths as ever. Three or four 
times every week we hear that some villany has been done, 
or attempted, or threatened with them. Even when they 
are not mentioned, the class of person who uses them is 
found to be busy somewhere. It has got to such a pitch 
that every disaster is at once attributed, if not to dynamite, 
at least to the dynamiter. When a railway-bridge in Spain 
gives way, and kills more than a hundred passengers, it is 
instantly concluded that an Advanced Republican has been 
at work. Happily inquiry generally shows that misfortunes 
of this kind can be more plausibly attributed to the good 
old forces of folly and bad workmanship. The bridge in 
Spain probably came down, like the bridge over the Tay, 
because of the dishonesty of the contractor—a conspirator 
whose success in killing ought to turn the dynamiter green 
with envy. We are gradually learning more about the real 
nature of this latter pest. The preliminary inquiries into. 
the charges against Ecan and Room otherwise Denman, 
now being conducted at Birmingham and Liverpool are in 
the highest degree instructive. Whether or not it is ulti- 
mately proved that the prisoners are guilty, there can be 
no doubt that a knot of equally silly and malicious in- 
triguers have been very busy preparing mischief in this 
country for some years past. 

The contents of the tin pot found under the elder-tree in 
Eean’s garden are both funny and instructive; but much 
the most remarkable thing about them is their existence. 
The tin pot contained an elaborate constitution of some- 
thing called the Irish Republic, and a variety of other 
documents of a highly compromising character. From 
these papers it appears that there are a number of con- 
spirators in the Northern counties, and probably elsewhere, 
who cannot persuade themselves that they really are con- 
spiring until they have written it all down on a big 
piece of paper. Then they shut the precious document 
safely up in a can, and hide it just where even a 
Scotland Yard detective would have sense enough to 
go and look for it. One of their intelligent chiefs care- 
fully adds a number of other proofs of guilt, so as to 
make the discovery of their caché as dangerous as it was 
certain. If some cowardly crime did not come every now 
and then to show that they are in earnest after their mean 
fashion, it would seem that we had to deal here with a set 
of boys whose heads had been turned by reading penny- 
dreadfuls. The constitution is a piece of literature such 
as has been common enough from Servia to Peru for many 
a day. According to CarLYLE the disease of description- 
making came in just when JENNER had succeeded in nearly 
exterminating small-pox. The disease of constitution- 
making broke out about the same time, and has raged 
with equal fury ever since. The Irish have suffered ‘from it 
as acutely as anybody, though, owing to the vigilance of 
the brutal Saxon physician, not quite so publicly. The last 
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constitution—the last, that is, for the present—is, as far 
as can be judged by extracts, quite as good as many others, 
European and American, for which innumerable heroes 
have sworn to die. All the “ whereases” and “ thereofs” 
are in their right places. It proceeds duly from things to 
persons, and is illustrated by “another lengthy Fenian 
document” intended to show how the constitution is to 
work under the existing peculiar circumstances. The 
lengthy document sets forth the duty of every B. to his 
A., and is very explicit on the important questions of 
subscriptions. It is the first duty of a good Irish con- 
spiracy to provide for A. and B. There are many nice 


‘little places in it for secretaries, civil and military, who 


are to recruit “ boys” and collect pennies, which they 
also have the charming privilege of spending. How the 
pennies were spent is, naturally, not always plain. With 
a delightfully Irish ingenuity and prudence, the various 
officers of this conspiracy kept all their really dangerous 
receipts and accounts. From these it appears that, with 
appropriate gratitude, they have done something to encour- 
age the trade of friendly Birmingham by buying arms. A 
few hundred rifles and revolvers were bought and stowed 
away till the happy day came for upsetting the British 
Empire; but a considerable margin must, however, have 
been left which was disposed of in ways easy to guess at. 


The State Papers of the Irish Republic deal very largely 
with the personal concerns of its statesmen. In style they 
adhere to good old models. If it were not rash to suspect 
their authors of so much literature, it might be supposed 
that they had gone to the notes of Macautay’s History and 
copied some interesting Jacobite letter. All the simple- 
minded old disguises are found in them as good as new. 
The egregious authors talk about the “firm” and “long 
“cloths and short” just as if this jargon were not per- 
fectly familiar to every police in Europe. Perhaps the most 
Irish feature of all this scribbling is the rule laying down 
the law as to what is “to be done with the black list of 
“ traitors, spies, swindlers, and other criminals in the 
“TLR.B.” If it was to work at all it obviously had need 
to look after this very large section of its members. 
Accordingly, it is not surprising to find a James Barrett 
writing to “ Dear Ecan ” to tell him how “ Kitmartin and 
“ three friends came from Birmingham on Sunday night,” 
and called “G.” an “informer and rotten member.” This 
pained “G.” particularly, as it was said in the presence of 
sixteen fellow-members of the “I.R.B.,” and Barrerr 
wants his dear Ecan to say what is to be done under these 
distressing circumstances. Again, a Joun Moran writes to 
say that “a centre from Bury, a very energetic fellow,” 
had been putting nasty questions about the disposal of the 
subscriptions. The centre from Bury thought the money was 

ing in a suspicious way, and he “as good as commanded” 

oraN to be more careful. This appeared to “J. F. Ecan” to 
“be enough to make a saint swear.” It was certainly 
enough to irritate an Irish conspirator. Accordingly, Joun 
Moran was wigged for listening to the ‘ poor arguments” 
of the stranger. A person in authority in London was 
called upon to punish that meddlesome centre from Bury 
who wanted to know how the money went. “J. D.,” the 
person in authority, was prompt to censure and point out 
that this sort of thing would bring about a “ visit from 
“ Scotland Yard, as there are a great many strolling about at 
“ the present time.” “J.D.” was ungrammatical, but saga- 
cious, and there has been a visit from Scotland Yard, to be 
followed by many others, let us hope. The light which 
this bundle of nonsense throws on the character of the 
couspirators goes to support a suggestion already made that 
the use of the cat should be extended for the benefit of the 
dynamiters. These venomous rascals have obviously got a 
love of theatrieals of the sham heroic kind which would 
make them feel the moral unpleasantness of that punish- 
ment as keenly as the physical. Flogging makes it quite 
impossible for the sufferer to pose as a martyr. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 


O* Thursday there was another debate as to the CHIEF 

Commissioner’s scheme for Hyde Park Corner. On 
the report of Supply Sir Rosert Peet fulfilled his promise 
to bring the matter forward again. Unfortunately his 
speech was somewhat blustering in tone, like that of a man 
who has a bad case, and knows it, which was far from the 
truth. Several of his assertions were loudly contradicted, 


and the whole debate assumed an unpleasantly ill- 
tempered form. Sir Roper attacked the Royal Academy 
for their evidence in the Beir and Lawes trial, and 
for a petition they had put into circulation that morn- 
ing. This was in itself a blunder. But Sir Roperr 
Peet went further and defended the statue. Here his 
audience were clearly against’ him. The Royal Academy 
may, as he asserted, be a “degenerate and meretri- 
“cious body,” whatever that may mean, but calling 
them so will not make Wyatt's statue a good one. The 
line to take was that which Sir Ropert adopted at first. 
The statue was placed on the arch in the Duke's time, with 
his approval, and with that of the nation and the army. But 
when he went into other matters the House was not with 
him, and, except for the singular speech of Mr. Suaw- 
LeFevre, the subject might have been considered settled 
when Sir Ropert sat down. Mr. Lazovucnere followed 
with a characteristic speech, and Mr. Lowruer’s short plea, 
bringing back the House to a position which may be de- 
fended—namely, to the great Duxker’s own opinion—was 
wholly disregarded. The vote was carried by a large 
majority. 

The speech of the Curer Commissioner was well worthy 
of the speeches he made last week. He contradicted him- 
self again and again in exactly the same odd fashion. He 
denied that he had sheltered himself behind the Prince 
or Wats, and then proceeded to perform that strate- 
gical movement once more. He had only named the 
Prince “for the purpose of praising the public spirit 
*‘ with which he had come forward.” The Prince or WaALEs 
will, no doubt, be highly flattered by this extraordinary 
excuse. Having patronized the Prince or Wags, Mr. 
Lerevre proceeded to assert that Mr. Bornm is an English- 
man. As we observed last week, the one redeeming 
feature of the business consists in the undoubted power 
of Mr. Borum to give us a good work of art. Had 
Mr. Lerevre taken that line every one would have been 
with him. But when he says that Mr. Borum is an 
Englishman he challenges contradiction on all sides. He 
went on to repeat that three of the leading sculptors of the 
day refused to compete, but did not either give their names 
or explain why he had asked them to follow such a course. 
Neither did he say why, if he had wished English sculptors 
to compete, he appointed Mr. Bornm without competition. 
In short, a lamer apology has seldom been put before the 
House ; and Mr. Lerevre had much better have held his 
tongue, the more so as Mr. Ry.anps denied, on the part of 
two eminent sculptors, that they had been asked to com- 
pete. The result of the whole affair is that for months, 
perhaps for years, to come Hyde Park Corner will be in an 
incomplete state ; and eventually we may have a fine 
foreign statue to add to the other foreign statues which 
testify to the countrymen of Ginson and Foigy that they 
cannot practise the art of sculpture. 


COASTING AND TOBOGANNING. 


if yen severity of the American winter, with its continuous ice 
and its lasting snows, is made a source of pleasure by the 
ingenious and hardy people. Their winter sports are numerous 
and healthful. Skating is popular with all classes, and the 
number of experts is very large. Sleighing is also a common 
amusement ; and, after a good fall of snow, the Seventh Avenue 
Boulevard at New York is one of the most animated places that 
one could wish to see. Curling is played by the Scotch residents, 
and an occasional game of baseball on ice isseen. Ice-yachting, of 
which we propose hereafter to give some account, is a unique 
exciting sport. Nothing, however, is more popular in localities 
adapted to its enjoyment than coasting, which is simply sliding 
downhill on a small sledge. In Canada the people have almost 
given up the ordinary style of coasting for a variation of the 
sport known as toboganning. \ 

All that is for the full enjoyment of ing isa 
hill, with a good open bit of roadway at its bottom, a moderate 
amount of well-packed snow, and the sledge—or, as it is commonly 
called, sled. These sleds are simple contrivances, admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which they are used. The favourite 
kind is made of three pieces of board, one for the seat and one for 
each runner. The seat is sawed out in front in concave form, and 
at the rear has a convex overhang, like the stern of a cutter. The 
object of the concavity in front is to allow the rider, who sits well 
forward, free play for his feet in guiding the sled. The runners 

in at the extremities of the concave front, and terminate at the 
point where the convexity of the overhang begins. They are 
made of solid pieces of wood, from six to eight inches high, and 
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are shod with iron runners having convex faces, A sled made in 
this manner is very solid and durable, and has the quality, much 
desired by the American boy, of sitting close to the ground. It 
rides over uneven places in the course with great ease, and is 

umper, from the te’ it to jump when passing over a 
Sielt cooveahen in the ground. Its runners are made like those 
of a sleigh, with stanchions, and are shod with flat irons, 

The favourite places for coasting in cities are. unfrequented 
streets on hillsides. The pastime naturally wears the surface of 
the snow very smooth, and makes it unsafe for pedestrians or 
horses. Hence city ordinances usually forbid coasting within 
certain limits. Within the boundaries of every American city, 
however, can be found streets laid out, but with no houses in 
them. Here the small boy revels in his sport. He goes to the 
top of the hill with his sled, and, if he has room for a companion, 
re oe the forward seat, with his friend behind. The force of 
gravity starts the sled down the slippery inclined plane. Every 
moment increases its speed, and before the bottom of the hill is 
reached it is going at a pace that quite takes away one’s breath. 
The rider who sits in front guides the sled by occasionally striking 
the heel of his shoe into the snow, thus drawing the head of the 
sled the way he wishes it to go. This is the decorous method of 
coasting. It must be said, however, that the American boy, with 
his usual delight in being unbeautiful, is fonder of coasting in a 
much less dignified style. He likes, to borrow an expression from 
the game of euchre, to “go it alone.” He seizes the sled in his 
arms and clasps it to his breast, with a mingled air of affection 
and delightful anticipation. Then he launches himself forward. 
The sled lights upon its runners, and the boy face downward 
upon the sled, the principal point of contact being in the region of 
the waistband of the boy’s trousers. A momentary expression of 
surprise and regret may overspread the countenance of the boy at 
the shock of contact, but it soon fades away as the exhilara- 
tion of plunging downhill head foremost makes itself felt through- 
out his being, and he delivers many more lunges out behind 
with his stoutly-shod feet than are necessary for the skilful 
direction of his vehicle. Coasting may be enjoyed by a large 
party on one sled. The American boys are very fond of large 
- sleds, and the principal kind is known as the “ double-ripper.” It 
is made by placing a long and narrow platform upon two sleds, 
one at each end. The front sled is attached to the platform by a 
pivotal contrivance, which permits of the sleds being turned to 
one side or the other in steering. The rear sled is fastened firmly. 
A party of ten or a dozen —— may mount such a sled, and, 
guided by some experienced coaster, go skimming down the bill- 
side and along the level ground at the bottom for a surprising 
distance. The greatest coasting place in the United States is 

robably Boston Common. In this public park, situated in the 
eart of the city of Boston, there is one long walk which runs 
diagonally across the entire common. There is no steep incline, 
but a gentle descent, which makes coasting there a very safe and 
exhilarating, though not thrilling, sport. But the number and 
variety of sleds which are to be seen there, and the enthusiasm 
with which the Boston boy goes into the fun, make the scene 
enjoyable to the spectators, of whom there is always a goodly 
number. The best coasting on the American continent is un- 
doubtedly at the falls of the Montmorenci, near Quebec. Away 
through the highlands to the north-east of the city the river 
forces its way until its waters are suddenly crowded into a 
narrow gorge, whence they fall a sheer two hundred feet into 
the St. Lawrence. A ceaseless cloud of dense mist arises 
from these falls, and when the pool below is frozen over, as it 
always is in winter to within a few feet of the foot of the falls, 
the mist collects as it descends, and is gradually frozen into two 
immense cones, One of these, known as the gentlemen’s cone, is 
shaped like a sugar-loaf, and rises to the height of 150 ft.; the 
other is less lofty, reaching to an altitude of about 75 {t., and is 
flatter on the top. This is the ladies’ cone. Steps are cut in the 
sides, and by dint of hard climbing the ardent cvasters reach the 
Boys with iron-shod ¢raineaux, or sleds, are always ready 
for employment. The coaster seats himself on the sled, with the 
boy in front to guide, and away they go down the steep and 
glassy side of the cone, at a pace that is appalling to the inexperi- 
pmo | and always thrilling to the oldest lovers of the sport. The 
impetus gained is so great that the sleds sometimes run a mile 
over the smooth surface of the frozen river. 

But in Canada, where winter sports are, perforce, cultivated to 
the highest point, the great ime of the people, from the 
Governor-General down, is To ing. This is coasting, as 
we have before hinted, in a different form. The tobogan is made 
of a piece of thin, tough wood, usually birch bark, though any 

that is fibrous and pliable will answer the purpose. The 
wood should be about ;° ths of an inch in thickness, and the tobo- 
is from 15 to 24 inches wide, and from 4 to 8 ft, long. 
This jiece of wood is curved upward in front, and the forward end 
is held in place by a brace on each side. The tobogan is further 
strengthened by a light rod, about an inch thick, running along 
each side, and by several cross pieces of similar size. The tobogan 
is nothing more or less than an Indian sledge, and the name 
is a corruption of an Indian word. When the Indian goes to 
the woods in the winter to cut wood, or to shoot game, he 
always takes his tobogan with him to use in drawing home 
his load. Its broad, flat surface makes it ride lightly over the 
snow. This is its normal use, but the Canadians have found 


a way to make it an instrument of fun; and like all things . 
that are adopted by pleasure-loving people of means, it has 
developed from a rough contrivance into something 
elaborate and often costly. The sport of toboganning has grown ~ 
immensely in popular favour within the past twenty years, The 

method of operation is operas simple, but all who have 

tried it are quite ready to acknowledge that it requires coolness 

and skill. The present way is this :—a soft cushion is laid on the 

tobogan, and on this ladies and gentlemen—not more than three— 

seat themselves, with their legs tucked up in front of them, much 

in the manner of a tailor. The steersman mounts behind on the left 

knee, the right leg being used as a rudder. Having seen his pas- 

sengers comfortably seated, he gives the tobogan a start, and away 

they go down the hill at aconstantly increasing pace. Ten, twenty 

miles an hour are slow; the tobogan often goes at the rate of 
thirty. Formerly the steersman sat in front and guided the 

tobogan by the use of a bit of stick in each hand, If the head 

of the tobogan went too much to the right, he plunged the right 

hand piece of stick into the snow, thus drawing the tobogan in 

that direction. This had to be done very gently, as a too forcible 

dig would pull the vehicle round too far, and over it would go. 

It had, and has still, a provoking way of righting itself and gcing 

off down the hill at a tremendous pace before the scattered riders 

could regain their feet. The tobogan must be treated with gentle- 

ness and forbearance. It is a restive steed, and will not brook rough 

treatment, as many a tiro has found to his discomfiture. In the 

old days, when the tobogan slide was au naturel, the glacis of the 

citadel was the favourite spot at Quebec and Kiugston, while at 

Montreal it was the mountain, Now, however, toboganning is a 

cultivated plant and the slides are built for the purpose. An 

inclined plane 50 ft. high and about 150 ft. long is built of 
heavy timbers. On one side is a walk by which the toboganning 

parties return to the topafter having slid down. The central part 

of the plane is divided into two or three slides with ridges of snow 

between them, The slide itself is well sluiced with water in good 

freezing weather, and soon presents a glassy surface. The tobogans 

fly down these perfectly smooth sides at an astounding rate, and 

run far along the level ground at the bottom. Montreal has five 

clubs for the cultivation of this sport, and each has its own slide. 

The Montreal Club, founded in 1879, until recently was the only 

one, It has a fine ground on the mountain-side above Sherbrooke 

Street, near Céte St.-Antoine. It has four slides, one 800 ft. 

long, the others 500 ft., and a club-house. The Tuque Bleue Club, 

founded November 26, 1883, has now more than 500 members, 

It has an artiticial slide, 40 ft. high, at the Montreal Lacrosse 

grounds, The slide is 32 ft. wide, has four four-foot shoots and 

two stairways, and is 450 yards long. The Park Club, which was 
formed about the end of November, 1883, has now over600 members, 

The club has a wooden shoot, or slide, 20 ft. high and 140 ft. long. 

The entire course, however, is about 1,400 ft. long, and hasa descent 

of 84 ft. The Lansdowne Toboganning Club, named after the 

Governor-General, was formed on December 22. The Governor- 

General and Lady Lansdowne have become its patrons. It already 

has over 350 members. The slide is on V’letcher’s Field, a wide’ 
public space below the mountain. It begins with a wooden shoot 

12 ft, high and 50 ft. long, and the entire course is 6ooft. in 

extent. The Beaver Club was organized on January 14, 1884, 

and already numbers more than 100 members. The wooden shoot 

at Marlborough and St. Mary Streets is 12 ft. high and 112 {t, 

long, with a course of 6oo0it. extending upon the river. On 

ordinary nights these courses are illuminated with torches and 

large lamps. Chinese lanterns and decorative illuminations are 

employed on special occasions, 

Of course, during the great ice carnival at Montreal, toboganning 
is atits height. The costumes of the various clubs are picturesque, 
and the dresses of the ladies are arranged with a special view to 
es a pretty effect. One would think that the position of a 
ady upon a tobogan must necessarily be awkward; but the 
Canadian woinen, who are straight, strong, healthy, and comely 
beings, are adepts at the management of their costumes. The 
Governor-General took the first ride down the slide of the club 
bearing his name at the recent carnival, thus formally opening it. 
The town lived on tobogans, skates, and snow-shoes; and visitors 
from the United States went home to dream that they were 
toboganning down hills 1,000 feet high with no tobogan. 


LEO XIII. ON THE FREEMASONS. 


HE clical against the Freemasons issued by Leo XIII. 
on April 20 can have taken nobody by surprise. The fact 
that his predecessors, as the document words it, “ recognized this 
deadly enemy for what it was, and what it aimed at, the moment 
it left the obscurity of a secret conspiracy to step into the light of 
day ”—to say nothing of the present tension of the relations o 
Church and State in Italy—would alone sufficiently explain such 
a procedure. And in fact his Holiness began by referring to the 
censures of some previous Popes, dating from Clement XIL., who 


issued the first Constitution on the subject in 1738, and including 
the illustrious names of Benedict XIV. and Pius VII. And in 
its present the | cannot the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, though it y includes 
more than 10,000 lodges and 100,000 members, and its own 
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traditions claim for it no less remote an origin than the reign 
of Solomon, or even the Creation or the Flood, and thus 
Moses is alleged to have been grand master, and Aholiab and 
Bezaleel grand wardens, Others have variously connected it 
with the Templars, or the Rosicrucians, or the Assassins, and in 
later days with the Illuminati and the Carbonari. Certainly, 
as Hallam observes, it would be interesting to know more of the 
antecedents of the Society at a period when Masons were literally 
architects, and when it is remarkable that “ they were never /egally 
incorporated like other trades, their bond of union being stronger 
than any charter”; indeed their chapters are prohibited in an 
Act of Parliament of 3 Henry VI., because they tixed the price of 
labour contrary to the Statute of Labourers. But unfortunately, as 
Hallam adds, “the subject has been treated only by panegyrists 
and calumniators, both equally mendacious,” and accordingly little 
is really known about it. Into the earlier history of the Order, if 
it had one, the Encyclical does not enter; we may have a word 
to say about it by-and-bye. Meanwhile the sweeping assertion of a 
writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, that “ no one now believes 
the stupid slander that Freemasons are engaged in any definite 
conspiracy against the State, religion, or social order,” can hardly 
be accepted as it stands. There is at all events a very widespread 
impression that in this respect Freemasonry on the Continent differs 
greatly from its English form, and the same writer indeed himself 
adds that there is something in their fundamental principles, their 
indifference to theological beliefs, and their recent movements, 
which perbaps justifies the suspicion and even hatred with which 
they are regarded by Ultramontanes ; and moreover “ the German, 
Dutch, Belgian, and French magazines of the craft occasionally 
exhibit a tewper which is not favourable to Christianity.” It is 
hardly wonderful that an Association avowedly based on an ideal 
of unity, which at least ignores all distinctions of creed, and pays 
e.g. equal honour to the Bible in a Christian and the Koran in a 
Mabaneten country, should be looked on with suspicion by many 
Christian believers who are not Ultramontanes, or even Roman 
Catholics, It cannot anyhow be denied that the Pope has a 
plausible case for his denunciation, and he is no doubt correct in 
saying that some even among the Masons have confessed that, 
assuming the priuciples of the Catholic Church, this action of her 
pontiff was amply justified. What strikes one indeed on the 
surface of the Encyclical, as compared with former pepal utter- 
ances on the subject, is the moderation of its tone. It seems to 
be the ambition of Leo XIII. to restate from an historical stand- 
point, or what at all events he regards as such, the leading prin- 
ciples on burning questions of the day affirmed by his Sng eager 
in a more uncompromising and arbitrary fashion. He does not 
condemn the Freemasons without explaining in detail the 
errors with which he holds them to be chargeable, and is care- 
ful to add that many excellent persons belong to the Society 
in ignorance of its true character. But a brief analysis of the 
Encyclical will best convey to our readers a knowledge of its 
general purport. 
After referring to the warnings of former Popes, which however 
have failed adequately to arrest the growth of the movement, he 
notices the immense strides it has made during a century and a 
half, and the dangers thence ensuing to all authority both in 
Church and State, especially the latter, for the foundations of the 
Church are tov -ecure to be shaken by any human power. Hence 
he resolved, from the moment of his accession, to do what he 
could to meet this serious danger, and he has already dealt with 
the question in previous Encyclicals directed against Socialism 
and Vommunism. For the Masonic must be viewed as one of 
many secret Societies, differing in origin, name, and form, but 
all alike bound by secret oaths im as a condition of 
membership, and Recien in the main a common policy and a 
common end. In this secresy and “ sliness” they resemble the 
old Manicheans, There is an oath of implicit obedience 
imposed, and those who neglect it, or betray the secrets of the 
craft, are threatened, and sometimes visited, with “ extreme pun- 
ishment,” so dexterously inflicted that the police are unable to 
detect the criminals, This refers of course to the current reports 
of the assassination of persons deserting the Society and betraying 
its secrets. All this however must be understood of the sect 
“ viewed as a genus,” and having affiliated and cognate societies, 
not of the individual members, many of whom, though not free 
from blame in joining it at all, are Sop of its real aims, and 
take no part in carrying them out. It has also different branches, 
and those who belong to one may know nothing of the more 
extreme theories professed in others. This is more or less true 
probably of the different “degrees” of Masonry, those who are 
initiated iuto the lower only not being acquainted with the special 
teaching imparted to members who into a higher grade. 
There are however, according to the Encyclical, certain leadi 
principles common to all alike, and first that of “ Naturalism, 
matic religion; hence its special enmity is directed against 
the Catholic Church, the authoritative quapiien and exponent 
of that revelation. And from this follows a policy not merely 
of absolute esparation of Church and State, and the entire ex- 
clusion of religion from — and national life, but of actual 
rsecution of the Church, her clergy, her religious orders, and 
er primate, as exhibited in his deprivation of all civil power 
and the consequences which have flowed from it. Even on 
the principle of theism—which the Naturalists as such profess to 
maintain, while rejecting revelation—they are not agreed, and 


many among them repudiate religious belief altogether, and thus 
the very foundation not only of supernatural and Christian but of 
natural virtue is undermined, since the distinction of right and 
wrong and the law of justice and morality depend on the acknow- 
ledgment of a Divine Creator and Moral Ruler of the world; and 
this acknowledgment is weakened or imperiled, if not actually 
withheld. Moreover their denial of original sin and the conse- 
uent weakness and imperfection of human nature is fatal to the 
ue practice of self-restraint and the cultivation of virtuous habits. 
Then again their treatment of marriage as a purely civil contract 
is no less fatal to the highest interests of domestic society, while 
their doctrine of human equality strikes at the stability of all civil 
government. On this disintegration of all authority, ecclesiastical, 
civil, or domestic, the Encyclical dwells at some length, noting 
that the Masons have meanwhile cunningly and hypocritically 
managed to ingratiate themselves with civil rulers in order the 
more readily by their aid to oppress the Church. On the other 
hand there can be no real conflict of interests between Church and 
State, which should mutually respect and support the rights 
belonging respectively to each in the Providence of God. In 
conclusion the Pope urges on the bishops and clergy the duty of 
employing all available means for the extirpation of “this impure 
plague, which is creeping through all the veins of the State.” In 
the first place, the Masonic conspiracy should be unmasked and ex- 
hibited in its true colours; in the next place, the clergy are bound 
by assiduous preaching to impress on their flocks the sacred duties 
of religion, and in this great work laymen am f effectually co- 
operate, whence the importance of fostering and propagating the 
ird Order of St. Francis, as well as other pious guilds and 
associations, such as that of St. Vincent of Paul; and above all 
the greatest care should be given to the formation and edu- 
cation of youth, as “the hope of human society,” and this is 
an obligation which concerns both teachers and parents. Finally 
it is necessary to be instant in prayer, for no human efforts can 
avail to cast out these poisonous seeds from the Lord’s field, unless 
the Master of the vineyard graciously deigns to accord His help to 
our endeavours. 

There is little that can fairly be condemned as unreasonable in 
the substance of this Encyclical, especially in the practical advice 
which forms the conclusion. How far the Pope is justified in 
ascribing to the Masonic body the “ Naturalistic” and other ob- 
jectionable views with which he credits them, is a question not 
easy to determine in a case where the sources of authentic in- 
formation, as Hallam complains, are so far to seek. It will be 
observed that he throughout treats the Society — as does the 
Encyclopedia Britannica —as only dating from the beginning of 
the last century, and takes no account of the venerable antiquity 
to which it lays claim, or its alleged connexion with Pythagorean, 
Eleusinian, and other mysterious systems in the course of its 
transition from the ancient to the modern world, or of the 
supposed relation between the old Roman collegia and the 
mediaeval societies. It is said that such communities certainly 
existed in Gaul and Britain, and that there is evidence of 
invitations being sent from the West to the building corpo- 
rations of Byzantium. Somewhat later the cementarii and 
liberi muratores seem to have grouped themselves round the 
Benedictine abbeys, and the abbots were often themselves archi- 
tects. There was always a suspicion of dangerous liberalism about 
these societies, and they were condemned by some medieval 
Councils. The charges against the Templars—which however 
were grossly exaggerated, if not wholly false—and their suppression 
at the Council of Vienne in 1311 are matter of hisiory. But 
Freemasonry in its present form cannot be traced beyond the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. In England the first four 
lodges were established June 24, 1717, the leading spirits bei 
Desaguliers,a French Huguenot, and James Anderson, a Scotch 
Presbyterian, who compiled the Book of Constitutions. ‘here are 
now 60 provincial grand lodges and 1,200 lodges in England, besides 
a grand Chapter for the royal arch degree, a grand ge for the 
mark masters, a grand Conclave of Knights Templars, and a supreme 
Grand Council of the ancient and accepted rite of the 33 degrees. 
In Ireland the first lodge was founded in 1730 at Dublin, and 
there are now 350 of them; in Scotland the first grand lodge was 
opened in 1736, and there are now 400. We cannot stay to trace 
the history of the craft on the Continent, where it is very generally 
credited with a political and revolutionary character. In America 
there was a strong anti-Masonic agitation in 1826, caused by the kid- 
napping and supposed murder of a man called Morgan of Batavia 
by the Masons. There are several negro lodges in the United 
States. It is probably true, as has been asserted, that “ Masonry 
takes its colouring in each country from the state of thought and 
feeling by which it is surrounded,” and this may help to account 
for the all diversity of English and foreign Seemws but 
it seems to be also true that its general tendency is in a demo- 
cratic and non-Christian direction, though very many of its mem- 
bers may be both loyal subjects and orthodox Christians. The 
name of Free Mason has been derived from the Norman-French 
Frere Magon, but various derivations are suggested for the word 
Mason. tween the fierceness of its Jesuit assailants, who found 
an eloquent spokesman in the author of The Jew of Verona, and 
the enthusiasm of attached panegyrists, it is difficult for outsiders, 
who are neither Jesuits nor Freemasons, to attain to any exact 
knowl of the true state of the case. And until some further 
information is forthcoming they may be pardoned if they incline to 
the alternative suggested by Balaam, neither bless altogether 
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mor curse altogether a sect which comes before them in so question- 
able a shape that it absolutely refuses to be questioned. But the 
presumption must always lie against any secret association that its 
secrets are either too trivial or too criminal for exposure. 


THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


8 the season waxes in London it wanes in New York. Ina 
few weeks now the assembled singers and songstresses of 
the world who have been divided between the rival Italian operas 
of New York will soon cross the raging main for the Italian opera 
of London. And with the departure of the Italian opera and the 
arrival of Barnum’s Circus—his Own and Only Greatest Show on 
Earth—the New Yorker begins to discover that winter is past and 
gone, that the sudden and brief spring has arrived for a short visit, 
and that the torrid and tiring summer will be upon him in the 
twinkling ofan eye. And when the New Yorker has made this 
discovery, the theatres find that their audiences fade and dwindle 
into nothingness, and that the eyes of the theatre-goer turn long- 
ingiy to Coney Island, where nature provides grand effects of sea 
and sky and wind and wave altogether beyond the capacity of 
the most deft and ingenious of scenic artists. 

The theatrical season which is now drawing to a close in New 
York began with a blare of trumpets, and bid fair to be one of the 
most notable in the annals of the American stage. And such 
indeed it has been, although it has not altogether fulfilled its 
promise. At the Academy of Music, the opera company consisted 
substantially of Mme. Adelina Patti, Mme. Etelka Gerster, and 
Signor Galassi—tres voces et preterea nihil—for the performances 
as a whole were unspeakably shabby. At the New Metropolitan 
Opera-house, the newness and rawness of the building itself, and 
the inexperience of the manager, united to deprive the per- 
formances of the perfection which had been promised. But the 
operas were handsomely mounted with all the glory of new 
scenery, rich costumes, and ample and appropriate accessories. 
Now and again Signor Stagno and Signor Campanini, Mme. 
Nillsson and Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Scalchi and Mme. Trebelli, 
took part in performances which quite came up to the high ex- 
mg excited at the beginning of the season, Herr Scaria, 

err Winckelmann, and Frau Materna are soon to give a series of 
Wagnerian concerts at the Metropolitan Opera-house, every seat 
for which was sold long before they arrived in America. At the 
beautiful Casino Theatre, with its rich Moorish architecture, Herr 
Millicker’s Beggar Student has been succeeded by a revival of Herr 
Strauss’s Merry War, which has already had two long runs in 
New York, once in German at the Thalia Theater, and again in 
English at the Germania Theater, now the Star. The company 
at the Casino is one of the best ever formed anywhere for comic 

ra, and the performance of the Merry War approaches close to 
absolute perfection. The cast includes Mr. Frederick Leslie, Mr. 
W. J. Carleton, Mr. Perugini, Miss Lilly Post—a charming 
vocalist—and Mme, Cottrelly. 

At the Star Theatre, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Henry Irving, and 
the Lyceum company appeared in the -autumn for a month, 
and then set out on a tour of the chief towns of the United 
States. They were succeeded by Mr. Edwin Booth, by Mr. John 
McCullough, by Mme. Modjeska, and by histrionic artists of less 
importance. Neither Mr. Booth nor Mr. McCullough was seen 
at his best; and neither seemed to be in good spirits or in good 
health. The company which supported Mr. Booth was wholl 
unworthy of him—excepting only Nir. Eben Plympton, who acte 
in New York the same parts he played with Mr. Booth in London 
—and the performances were in marked contrast to the careful 
and elaborate productions which marked the early days of Mr. 
Booth’s management of his own theatre. Mme. Modijeska’s en- 
gagement was made memorable by the production of Nadjesda, an 
original drama by Mr. Maurice Barrymore, which proved to be a 
feast of horrors as to its incidents. It was, however, a strong and 
well-knit play, with ao chief affording most extraordinary 
opportunities to the actress. The primary situation of the pro- 
logue is not unlike a situation in Mt. Coppée’s admirable drama 
Severo Torelli, which was produced at the Odéon in Paris about 
the same time that Mr. Bar ore’s Nadjesda was done at the 
Star Theatre in New York. This situation is to be found sub- 
stantially in the last act of Victor Hugo’s Marion Delorme. No 
doubt it exists also in other plays. We note the coincidence 
without intending any reflection on the originality of Mr. 
Barrymore's play, which in other res: bears no resemblance 
either to Severo Torelli or to Marion Delorme. 

Wallack’s Theatre continues to live on the leavings of the London 
stage, and the only two plays which have there proved even 
slightly attractive and remunerative are Mouths and Lady Clare. 
Of these the latter bas been the more successful. It is well 
mounted, and the acting is not bad; it is machine-made acting, 
i , good enough in its way, but conventional in the worst 
sense of a word much misused and abused, and it is acting wholly 
devoid of dramatic vitality. The thick and ragged utterance of 
Miss Rose Coghlan and of Mr. Osmond Tearle in the chief parts 
lends credibility to the prevalent American belief in the existence 
of an al “English accent.” The two young le are 
brightly and lightly played by Miss Measor and Mr. Soden} 
and Miss Helen Russell gives point and force to the impossible 


female villain Melissa Smale, who is from Yorkshire in the play 
as it is done in New York, and not from America, as in the play 
as it wasdone in London. To see Lady Clare, this blurred and 
heavy copy of the Maitre de Forges, is to be moved to protest again 
against the English mania for dramatic decanting. The Maitre de 
Forges is a highly ingenious novel, though plainly not of the first 
order of merit. In colour and feeling it is French, and this national 
quality is inherent in the situations, and not to be extracted by any 
process of “ adaptation.” It is a pity that we cannot have in place. 
of this valpaslasd, not to say brutalized hybrid, a simple trans- 
lation or close adaptation of the original French play, retaining 
the essentially French characters, scenes, and flavour. At the 
Madison Square Theatre, where only American plays are acted, 
Mr. H. H. Boyesen’s Alpine Roses has met with success. Mr. 
Boyesen is a Scandinavian by birth, but he went to America as a 
youth, and he writes English like an American, He is one of the 
new school of American novelists, and it was because of his 
success as a novelist that the management of the Madison Square 
asked him to write a play. Alpine Roses is a pretty and unpre- 
tentious idyl, founded on Mr. Boyesen’s own short story Jika on 
the Hilltop. At the Union Square Theatre, Separation, another 
American play by Mr. Bartley Campbell, has met with equal suc- 
cess. Although written before M. Sardou’s Odette, Mr. Campbell’s 
Separation is very like it; but the American play lacks the 
strength of motive which holds the French play together. Only 
the fine acting of Mr. Charles Coghlan keeps the part of the 
husband from being contemptible. Inadequate as the motive 
is, individual scenes are handled with strength, and there are 
lines of genuine beauty closely bordering on poetry, and the 
lighter scenes are in the true vein of comedy. 

Altogether the most successful theatre in New York this season 
has been Mr. Daly’s; and the latest play is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful. Mr. D. Fag the first discoverer of the contemporary 
German drama. More than twenty years ago he made the firet 
adaptation of Mosenthal’s Deborah for Miss Bateman, who acted 
Leah throughout Great Britain and the United States, Ten years 
ago Mr. Daly turned his attention to German comedy, which had 
been singularly neglected by English dramatists. To this day The 
Guv’nor and Where's the Cat? and Our Regiment are the few 
recent plays of German origin known to the London stage. It is 
astonishing that no English manager has brought out the Big 
Bonanza, Mr. Daly’s very comic adaptation of Herr von Moser’s 
very comic Ultimo, or Lemons, Mr. Daly's version of Herr Rosen's 
Citronen, From Herr von Moser Mr. Daly also took the Passing 
Regiment, and from Herr Rosen another comic play, which he 
called Needles and Pins, From Herr d’Arronge he has adapted 
Dollars and Sense, and from Herr Schonthan Seven-Twenty- Eight. 
Mr. Daly’s latest adaptation is called Ied-Letter Nights, and it is 
from the German of Jacobson. It is an amusing trifle, admirabl 
acted by Mr. Daly’s admirable company. Like the other plays, it 
is produced in the United States by special arrangement with the 
German author, who receives a percen of the gross receipts of 
the theatre. By several years’ hard work Mr. Daly has succeeded 
in establishing in New York a theatre devoted to farcical comedy 
akin to that seen at the Criterion in London or the Palais Royal 
in Paris, except that Mr. Daly’s plays are free from the slightest 
trace of the taint which - to the deodorized drama of Gallic 
origin. By arrangement with Mr. Terriss of the Lyceum Theatre, 
Mr. Daly will bring his whole company to London in July to act 
for six weeks at Toole’s Theatre in Seven- Twenty-Light and Dollars 
and Sense, and perhaps in other of Mr. Daly's adaptations, as well 
asin Garrick’s Country Girl and Cibber’s She Would and She 
Would Not, two old comedy revivals in which Mr. Daly’s ex- 
cellent company has been very successful last season and this, 

The latest addition to the many places of amusement in 
New York is the Eden Musée, an attempt to provide Ameri- 
cans with a rival to Mme, Tussaud’s or the Musée Grévin. 
A handsome granite building, in the modern French Renais- 
sance style, has been erected by a French company in Twenty- 
Third Streat, near where Booth’s Theatre used to be. Hitherto 
a really good collection of waxworks has not been seen in 
the United States; and the very word has a comic sound, 
recalling the late lamented Artemus Ward and the perennial 
Mrs, Jarley. It cannot be said that the present exhibition is 
altogether successful. The portraits are not as good as Mme. 
Tussaud’s, and the various scenes and groups are not as well 
arranged as at the Musée Grévin. The models of Gambetta and 
of Bismarck are excellent, and those of Mr. Gladstone and Presi- 
dent Arthur are appalling. A Napoleonic trilogy showed the 
neatness of the French dramatic faculty ; one scene set in scenery 
set forth the death of the Prince Imperial in Zululand, and another 
set forth the death of Napoleon ITI. at Chislehurst, while between 
the two was a reproduction of Veli’s statue of the “ Dying Napoleon.” 
The nationality of the artists is amusingly betrayed. in most of the 
figures, Mr. Edison wag born in Montmartre, and Washington is 
crossing the Delaware amid the ice in a boat propelled by Breton 
sailors, Even the wild roughs of the Far West who are hanging 
a murderer, by order of Judge Lynch, in the chamber of horrors 
below, passed the days and nights of their youth in the barriéres de 
Paris, There is a story told—first b Mr. Locker, we believe, 
and then set forth in Punch by Mr. Da Maurier, if we mistake 
not—about an American Minister to England who said he had 
been to Mme. Tussaud’s, and, when asked how he liked our wax- 
work, answered that it seemed to him much like any other Eng- 
lish party, So the Musée Grévin seems much like any other 
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French party—though it is hard to give vivacity to a wax figure. 
And'so the Eden Musée seems like any other American party, in 
which there might be a strong admixture of foreigners, and especi- 
ally of Frenchmen. 


‘SCHOOL BOARD GRIEVANCES, REAL AND FALSE, 


Ur to this present not one of our statements regarding the 
School Board has been contradicted or explained away, for 
the very simple reason that we set down nothing but plain facts 
which did not admit of denial. The Chairman and other sensible 
members have replied to our criticisms with perfect tone and 
temper, and an effort has already been made to remove the faults 
and abuses which we pointed out. But unhappily the Picturesque 
Journalist has chosen to build a superstructure of legends upon the 
basis of our statements, and thus the good effect of our criticisms 
may be decreased unless we go a little out of our way to show 
how much of credit the Picturesque Journalist really deserves, 

Take an astounding production called “At War with the 
Three &’s,” which appears in the Telegraph of April 21st. An 
excited School Board Visitor rushes up to the parish doctor and 
the Correspondent, and inquires whether the medical man “ regards 
Mrs, Barlifter as a person in possession of her senses.” The con- 
venient doctor testilies to Mrs. B.’s sanity; whereupon the official 
= that the woman had just attacked him with a half- 
gallon saucepan, because, as she remarked, he was “one of the 
gang of child-killers who worked the scholars to death by means 
of witchcraft for the sake of the blood-money the Government 
allowed for the job.” Like a true son of science, the doctor at 
once rushes off to see the fond mother and study witchcraft at the 
fountain-head. Mrs, Barlifter then begins an oration which is 
couched in a dialect hitherto left unprinted on the phonetic 
system. The words “thrue” and “ marciful” and “ murther” 
are used frequently ; but they occur in sentences of such fine gram- 
matical quality that it is hard to imagine a low-class Irishwoman 
using them. Mrs. Barlifter extracts herself with ease and pro- 
priety from the most intricate parentheses, she generally uses 
verb and nominative with care, and only her occasional habit of 
dropping into the Dublin accent prevents her speech from being 
dramatic and pure. She says that, in order to get the capitation 
grant on each child, “ whenever there's a lesson that it’s past 
human powers to dhrive into them, the masters pat the boys 
three times on the head, and that’s the charm that works on 
them, and in time their brains is worn out, and they knock 
under as you say, doctor, and the masters get the blood- 
money. And so the popilation of the poor is kept down so that 
there may be moye for the rich.” The Daily Telegraph Corre- 
spondent heard all this, for he was in the room. t it be 
observed that the brother of the murdered boy was in school the 
day before, “ and himself heard the word capitation grant spoken 
of, and come and tould” Mrs. Barlifter. The day before! ! 
And the Visitor called at the house without knowing that the 
over-worked boy was dead. Very well. The Correspondent 
went with the doctor and saw the schoolmaster, who “ in six 
months had taught the three boys to read and write and figure 
beautiful.” The good master was distressed, for the two brothers 
(one of whom was the youthful informer who ferretted out the 
wert about the capitation grant and the witchcraft) had 

th continued to attend school alter Billy was dead and buried, 
so Mrs. Barlifter’s suspicions were unknown to the school staff, 
and we cannot be surprised by learning that “the master failed 
to see the joke.” We shall now see how a plain tale will put 
down this remarkable literary man. 

1. If the Visitor called at the house, he could only have done 
soon account of the marks shown in the duplicate registers sent 
to him weekly. 

2. Billy had attended regularly for six months, so on the first 
occasion of his non-attendance he was marked “ Absent” in the 
registers. 

3. At twelve o'clock on the same day a furmal note would have 
been sent asking for the reason of absence. Lilly’s brother would 
naturally take the note, and when the answer came the lad would 
have been marked “ Sick” in the Visitor's register. 

4. If the Visitor called on a child who was marked “ Sick” he 
would have exceeded his duty and wasted time. 

5. When Billy died, then Dicky would have told the master; 
the word “ Dead” would have been inserted in the register which 
reaches the Visitor every Friday night. 

6. If the Visitor paid a visit without looking at the register, he 
neglected his duty ; if he paid a visit after looking at the register 
pn seeing the entry “ Dead,” he was a fool. 

7. If the master sent away the register without giving such 
easily-obtained information to the Visitor, he will be dismissed, 
(aud deservedly dismissed), for his district and school can easily be 
found by the simple expedient of issuing eleven circulars to the 
Superintendents of Visitors. 

. The words “ capitation grant” would never have been used 
by the master at all. The masters received until recently one-half 
the examination grant on reading, writing, and arithmetic; one- 
half the grant on class subjects; and one-half the examination 
grant on special subjects ; but no master would talk to boys about 
prants, and least of all about the capitation grant. 

9. Every head teacher under the Board has been directly uskea 
concerning the truth of the story, and none of them know anything 
about it. Q.E.D. 


The next story, about a lad who went first to school at eleven 
years of age, refused to learn because he had a companion who 
could read penny dreadfuls ” to him, lost his learned companion, 
studied primers in corners till he could read words of three 
— for himself, and then resolutely refused to study any- 
thing more than Second Standard work, is plainly ludicrous. 

1. The boy lived in a fairly good neighbourhood, for he had a 
bed with “ sacking and mattress.” 

2. He eluded the Visitors by his own efforts for eight years, his 
father evidently desiring to send him to school. 

3. He would not learn writing or arithmetic. 

4. Yet he the First and Second Standards. 

5. But if he was absolutely ignorant (as the writer says) of 
writing and arithmetic, he must have failed in those two subjects. 

6. If he failed in those two subjects, he could not pass the 
Second Standard, for he would have been presented for examina- 
tion in the First Standard twice in successive years, 

7. Therefore, he never passed the Second, 

8. No Second Standard boy could read “ penny dreadfuls ” un- 
less he were exceptionally forward, because the numbers are as 
hard as the ordinary three-volume novel. 

9. No boy could teach himself (as this boy did) to read three- 
volume novels by two months’ study. ; 

10. Any teacher who allowed a lad to remain blankly ignorant 
for twenty-two months out of twenty-four would be dismissed 
unless the lad were imbecile. 

11. Therefore the whole story is mythical. 

We have exposed this silly attempt to discredit the Board, 
because we do not desire to be associated with such sad puerilities. 
We are about to bring forward certain hard and definite conten- 
tions which might be discredited if we allowed them to be classed 
with the blatant concoctions of picturesque scribblers. 

Three weeks ago we published a statement concerning a decent 
working-man who had been harried by School Board clerks. The 
man was brought before the magistrate a second time, and spent 
the usual bad quarter of an hour among the thieves and brawlers ; 
he was then put in the dock, and pleaded his cause as well as 
he could. The prosecuting clerk overstated the “ criminal’s” 
weekly income by 1os., and the Bench imposed a fine of 3s. 
This seems rather hard luck for the poor soul. He showed 
nineteen certificates proving that his children have regularly 
attended school for ten years; he proved that his boy is now im 
the Sixth Standard, having passed the fifth at the last examina- 
tion ; yet he was worse treated than the foul-mouthed rowdies 
who make fun of the visitors and never dream of paying their 
fines. His boy received the following testimonial from the master 
of the school, who is a rather distinguished University man :— 
~ has been with me for the last five or six years in the 
above school, during which time I have had ample opportunity of 
forming a correct estimate of his character and qualifications, I 
koow him to be truthful and trustworthy. Fora long time he 
was my special monitor, having charge of my class, cupboard-ke 
and my private desk. He is one of the most intelligent lads 
have ever had under my charge, and I consider his work 
excellent. He has passed Standard V. of the Educational Depart- 
ments Examination. . . . I am sure that in every way he 
would give the greatest satisfaction.” 

Further than this, it appears that the boy obtained nine prizes. 
for regular and punctual attendance, and the Honour Certificate 
granted by the Education Department. It is evident, then, that 
the man who was fined must have taught his children to be 
honest, or his son would not have been put in charge of desks 
containing money and cupboards filled with tempting knick- 
knacks; he must have kept the boy very regularly at school 
for three years, or the Honour Certificate could not have been 
obtained ; and the unusual record of nine regular attendance prizes 
could only have been gained by a lad who, for five years, 
went to school on more than 95 per cent. of the occasions on 
which the place was open. Judging from ordinary evidence, we 
are inclined to think that this fined and worried man is a 
good, worthy citizen who has brought up his family in a re- 
putable way. Was there no way of dealing with him save by 
putting him in the dock? Could not his children, whom he has 
so carefully trained and educated, have been spared the pain of 
seeing their father ordered about by policemen? We think so, 
These active and intelligent clerks cost 34,000/. a year; yet they 
leave 100,000 children out of school. Why not spend some time 
in looking after wastrels and vagabonds, instead of pestering and 
mulcting a poor respectable wretch who has obeyed the law in- 
variably ? is question we leave to the public. 

Some other instances of vexatious action on the owt of the 
beadles in mufti have been brought to our notice. Most of the 
visitors are careful to be inoffensive; but whenever a new official 
caste is created by law, certain members of the caste invariably 
assume lordly airs towards the public, and this disposition on the ett 
of the visitors should be sternly checked. One official lately called 
at the house of a scholar whose name is ere well’ known in 

land and elsewhere. The visitor asked if the householder’s 
children attended any school; whereupon the housekeeper said 
“ No,” adding that there were, no children, and further stating 
that her master was unmarri The visitor again asked if the 
gentleman had no children, and, on receiving the same answer, 
inquired, with an obvious and unpleasant insinuation, “Are you 
sure?” ‘This is the true rudeness of the beadle, and we think 
that it might, with advantage, be stopped at once, There are 
irritable gentlemen who might take it badly, although of course it 
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may safely be ventured when only a woman is in the case, 
A few months ago a very poor woman alleged that she had been 
twice summoned, and that on each occasion the School Board 
officer had taken three shillings from her outside the police-court 
and had then sent her home. Counsel was provided for this woman, 
and the officer was subjected to an awkward cross-examination, 
but no answer could be got to the question, “ Why were the 
two summonses not heard?” and there the matter rested. But 
this singular s is significant, as showing what an officer might 
do if he chose. It is nonsense to say that no such extortion could 
be practised by a tyrannical and almost irresponsible clerk. We 
know of several cases in which the Board has dismissed officers 
for extorting money from poor people. One fellow went so far as 
to go round and collect fines which had been actually im- 
posed ; another was sent away at a day’s notice for squeezing 
money out of certain poor creatures whom he had frightened ; 
another stole money on a really heroic scale; so, in the face of 
these examples, it is silly to talk about impossibilities. We do 
not wish to blame the Board unduly; we only say that their 
officers can make the poor very uncomfortable, and that the most 
rigid precautions should be taken in order that beadles may not 
develop into bullies. Besides gentle and benevolent visitors, who 
give aiulan and speak soft words, there are vain and petty roughs, 
who use their brief authority in a fashion that causes much un- 
merited pain to people whose lives are made hard enough without 
official interference. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—I. 


HE past week has been one of great excitement in the world 
of art. On Monday the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours and the Royal Institute opened to the public with their 
season’s exhibitions. On Wednesday the Grosvenor, and on 
Friday the Royal Academy, had their “ private” views ; so that, 
in addition to the number of minor galleries, we have the four 
most attractive of the year all upon our hands together. In a 
first article it will be best to mention briefly a few pictures or 
sculptures which appear most meritorious, reserving detailed criti- 
cism for a future occasion. The multitude of works in the Royal 
Academy and in the Royal Institute contrasts unfavourably with 
the more select show of the Grosvenor and the old Water-Colour 
Society. It is, of course, well that young or struggling artists 
should have the chance of calling attention to their powers; but 
of the nearly two thousand pictures at Burlington House, of the 
more than one thousand at Prince’s Hall, it may be asserted that 
the world would be very little the poorer if nine-tenths were lost ; 
whereas it would be hard to spare even one or two from the 
Grosvenor or the Society's Gallery in Pall Mall. These select 
exhibitions are perhaps not so attractive to the general public; 
. but they are very grateful to the critic, who finds himself saved 
the trouble of picking and choosing, and saved also from the fear 
which, in spite of what artists may say or think, most critics 
feel, of neglecting modest merit or the work of new artists who 
have their way to make in the world. The old Water-Colour 
Society has only tried and established painters in its ranks; and 
though there is, strictly speaking, no Society at the Grosvenor, an 
invitation to exhibit is issued to a very small company. 

Taking the galleries in order we may begin with Pall Mall. 
There are only 301 pictures exhibited. Of these, in the order of 
the catalogue the most remarkable are as follows :—“ View of the 
Amphitheatre at Pola in Istria” (6), by Mr. Glennie, a small work 
in size, but very large in treatment, warm incolour; “A Lane 
near Dorking” (9), by Mr. Birket Foster, who also exhibits 
* Passing the Flock” (65), “ A Windfall” (232), “An Itinerant 
Musician” (244), and “ Gypsies ” (252), all charming little works, 
es gy the “ Windfall,” in which the bark of a tree is painted as 

bg Birket Foster can paint it; “ The Captive Princess” (27), 
b . H. S. Marks, R.A., in which the birds are marvellous for 

eir texture and their human expression, while the Princess is 
commonplace to the last degree; “ A Deserted River-bed” (36), 
by Mr. A. W. Hunt, a very characteristic example of this charm- 
ing artist, who also sends nine other works, some of which we 
shall have occasion to notice again; “Cutting and Tying Corn, 
Midhurst” (39), by Mr. Thorne Waite, a fine Sussex landscape by 
an artist of great power, who exhibits here four other pictures and 
at the Institute one, all of them well worthy of careful examina- 
tion; “ Chrysanthemums” (58), which bears the sad note in the 
catalogue “ Mrs, Angell’s last work”; there are several other 
lovely little pictures by this lameuted artist, some of which we 
hope to notice at another time; “ Entrance to the Port of 
Marseilles” (63), by Mr. William Callow, a fine work, a in 
treatment and bold; “ Timon and Apemantus ” (64), by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., in reality a landscape, the figures being wholly sub- 
ordinated, gloomy in colour, and altogether pervaded with the 
sentiment of the melancholy lines from Shaks appended 
to it in the catalogue; “ an Bridge, with St. Magnus and the 
Monument” (83), by Mr. Marshall, who sends other London views 
to this gallery; “Crowns of Flowers” (93), by Mr. Charles 
Gregory, a pretty little work, but spotty, as is also, but in a less 
degree, the same artist's “ Deserter” (140), which, however, is a 
powerful and dramatic picture; “A Champion of the Cross” 
(100), by Mr. Lockhart, in which the Cid presents the captive 
_ Moorish kings to his mother; “The Silk and Calico Bazaar, 
Oairo” (109), by Mr. E. A, Goodall ; “Snowdon ” (113), by Mr. 


Whaite ; “ Ben Nevis” (115), a summer, moonlight scene of great 
beauty, by Mr. H. P. Jackson; and Mr. Carl Haag’s grand 

icture, one of the largest he has ever painted, “ Eliezer returning 

rom his Mission” (116). The white-robed Rebekah sits on her 
camel, which Eliezer leads through a rocky pass. A guitar is in 
her hands. Behind are followers on a long procession of camels 
winding through the narrow defile. This is a magnificent work, 
well worthy of the great artist by whom it is painted. “ Viola” 
‘(125) is by Mr. Poynter, who exhibits at the Royal Academy a 
still more elaborate study from apparently the same model, as well 
as a “ Psyche” (170) in this gallery. All are marked with the 
usual care and knowledge we have been taught by long experience 
to expect from this accomplished artist, who also sends a very 
pleasing landscape, “St. Radigund’s Abbey” (201). We must 
return to this gallery before long, not having nearly exhausted the 
list of its treasures. 

The Grosvenor Gallery, as we have said, resembles the exhibition 
of the old Water-Colour Society in the selectness of the gathering. 
In this preliminary notice it will be sufficient to mention only 
the most remarkable pictures, taking them rather in the order in 
which they occur to the mind than in that of the catalogue. By 
far the greatest work is unquestionably “King Cophetua,” by 
Mr. Burne Jones. The beggar maid sits high on the throne, the 
King below her, and two choristers above in a kind of gallery. 
The King’s figure, in fantastic armour, the crown in his hand, his 
shield and lance leaning against the wall before him, his love-sick 
look as he gazes up at the object of his adoration, is one of the 
most beautiiul Mr. Burne Jones has ever conceived or painted. 
We wish we could feel as well satisfied with the lady. She is, in 
the first place, far from being lovely. Her hands hang listlessly down, 
and she does not in any way answer to Tennyson's heroine :— 

Her arms across her breast she laid ; 
She was more fair than words can say. 


Still, though it is easy to find fault, this is a fine work, 
and the finest by far in the gallery, if not, indeed, the finest of 
the year. Something more than a rumour asserts that an 
attempt will be made to obtain it for one of the national 
collections, Next, by way of contrast, may be mentioned Mr. 
Calderon’s “ Aphrodite, ‘tresh as the foam,’” The goddess lies 
on a wave of the bluest Mediterranean, her golden hair floating 
behind her. The sea-gulls flock round her, and the water is 
streaked with foam. Whether as an idealization or as an exercise 
in harmonious colour, this picture is to be admired almost with- 
out reserve. Three portraits of Mr. Alma Tadema come next. One 
represents Herr Lowenstam, seated at his etching-board, with his 
copper before him. The second is Signor Amendola, who, with 
his graver in his hand, is chasing the surface of a metal statuette. 
The third represents a young lady seated, and, though not quite so 
pleasing a picture, is absolutely true to nature, with that ease of 
manner and pose which can only be given by the highest art. At 
the Royal Academy Mr. Alma Tadema has a large canvas, show- 
ing “ Hadrian in England visiting a Romano-British Pottery.” It 
is in the place of honour in the Great Room, and deserves the 
distinction; yet we have seen many of the artist's less ambitious 
pictures which we prefer to it. The Emperor, with his attendants, 
is on a kind of staircase-landing. The shopmen bring specimens 
of the so-called “ Samian ware” before him, one of them mounting 
the stairs in front. Below is a couuter where selling and buying 
are going on. There isa certain want of colour in the picture. 
The figure of Hadrian is by no means prominent. Well worked 
out as it is, this does not rank among the artist’s greatest triumphs. 
The Grosvenor has two charming little pictures by Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, and the Royal Academy a larger one, “ Saying Grace” 
(1642), a very sweet and pleasing work, showing a group of pretty 
children and their nurse at a table. At the Grosvenor the number 
of portraits is perhaps excessive, but most of them are very fine. 
Mr. Millais sends three, two of which represent Lady Campbell, 
first as a child, painted some years ago, and then asa bride. The 
third is the portrait of Lord Lorne, which the artist intends as a 

resent to Canada. It is firmly but somewhat hurriedly painted. 

ear it is a second picture, ‘A Wood Nymph,” by Mr. Burne 
Jones, a very decorative work in his usual manner. ‘l'wo portraits 
by Mr. Richmond in the same room, “ Miss Dora and Miss Rose 

irlees,” will be much admired, the second especially for its finely 
composed landscape background. A portrait of “ Mrs. Duff, 
with a background of conservatory foliage, by Mr. Collier, is very 
charming. Mrs. Collier comes very near her husband this year. 
Two nymphs on a sandy shore in an atmosphere of golden haze 
form a finely-conceived illustration of the line— 

By the tideless, dolorous, midland sea, 


In her portrait of Miss Huxley (592) at the Royal Academy 
Mrs. Collier shows still higher powers. The drawing and colouring 
of the hand and arm, although somewhat dark, are among the 
best examples of the year. The Grosvenor Gallery contains ex- 
cellent examples of Mr, Julian Story, Mr. Macbeath, Mr, Legros, 
Mr. Watts, Miss Tennant, Mr. Rooke, and Mr, Bateman. 

The picture to which most sightseers will hasten at the Ro 
Academy is the “ Cymon and Iphigenia” of the President. Yet 
it cannot be considered a satisfactory piece of work. Iphigenia is 
very fair, but Cymon is very tame, and looks at ber as if the sight 

, the trees being ially unpleasing. en light 
everything, but the moon is setting or in the 
background, Opposite to this picture hanys a still less satisfac- 
tory “Idyll, 1745” (347), by Mr. Millais. A soldier-boy, in 
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a stiff, unnaturally scarlet uniform, plays his fife for the benefit 
of three girls, who appear to have seated themselves in the stream 
of a brook. On the same wall is Mr. Orchardson’s “ Mariage 
de Convenance” (341), a picture in which there is even more 
“to let” than usual with this artist. A lady and gentle- 
man, the latter elderly, are seated at either end of a very! 
table, over which hangs a lamp. A man-servant in attend- 
ance completes the group. ‘The chiaroscuro is admirable, the 
colouring very harmonious, the expression of boredom but too 
distinct ; yet this is a picture few people will care to look at 
twice. Mr. Long sends “ Thisbe ” (358), a Babylonian girl listen- 
ing at a chink in the wall. The face is finely painted, but the 
wall is very flat and incomplete. Mr, Calderon’s “ Night” (340) 
is on the same side of the room, and will be generally admired. 
Two pictures by Mr. Hook (346, 352) are in his usual manner, the 
first, “ The Mirror of the Sea-Mew,” being by far the most pleas- 
ing. Mr. Poynter's ‘‘ Diadumene ” (368) is a very small, but very 
complete, nude study; and he also sends two remarkable por- 
traits in crayons (1358, 1359), so different in style that it is 
difficult to believe that they are by the same artist. . 

The whole impression produced by the Academy this year is by 
no means favourable. It is not “ up to the average,” except in one 
feature, the sculpture, which goes far to redeem this branch of 
English art from theaspersions lately cast upon it. Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
“ Mower” (1856), Mr. Gilbert's Icarus” (1855), Mr. Lawson's 
“Gladiator” (1809), some bronze heads by Mr. Kinloch, and a 
very fine relief by Mr. Bates, “ Socrates” (1712), which we believe 
obtained the first prize at the winter competition, are all works of 
which any school might be proud. 

The Institute of Painters in Water Colours, like the Royal 
Academy, suffers from a congestion of poor pictures. To find the 
ones implies search. The large picture by Mr. Walter 

gley, “Among the Missing” (275), will probably make a 
ter impression on the mind than one else in the rooms. 
t is a sad scene feelingly rendered. e Cornish fisherfolk have 
assembled at the door of a post-office to gain tidings of 
absent boats. It is blowing hard, and the pavement shines with 
recent rain. An old woman leads away one of the bereaved 
wives, and comforts her as best she can. The faces are more 
highly finished than the draperies ; but, taken altogether, this is a 
fine work, and well deserves the place of honour which it oc- 
cupies. “ Satisfaction” (244), by Mr. J. Nash, which a. near 
it, is rather empty. Among the sand-hills of perhaps the Belgian 
coast a man in the costume of half a century ago lies dead on hia 
face. A sea-gull hovers near. A very spirited portrait (22) of 
Mr. Linton, the President of the Institute, is contributed by Mr. 
Walter Wilson. “Summer and the Winds” (92), by Mr. George 
Wilson, is fantastic, but not without signs of careful study and of 
an eye for harmonious colouring. Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Diver” 
(108) will surprise the visitor by its excellent drawing and fine 
effect. “The Bazaar at Suez ” (745) isa carefully-painted victure 
by Mr. Simpson, who has given his figures a most Oriental aspect. 
“ Priscilla” (613), by Mr. Linton, is extremely pretty. We must. 
reserve for the present a notice of the numerous and excellent 
landscapes to be found in this Gallery. 


VOLUNTEERING, 


HF author of John Bull et son Ile, with that vivid perception 

of the superficial aspect of things essentially characteristic of 

a Frenchman, has remarked that the rate of insurance is not 
altered for a man when he enrolls himself as a volunteer. And 
he observes, with a certain apparent justice, that the com- 
mercial value of a man’s life is not, in the opinion of those most 
interested in the question, altered by his undertaking to defend 
his country. The French are a logical nation—a term usually 
applied to people who are enabled by consummate accuracy of 
thought to derive definite conclusions from uncertain premisses 
by the simple process of ignoring half of them—and there is 
no doubt much that is suggestive in the view taken by the 
biographer of our nation. And this is the more observable since, 
in the early days of the movement, it was a common sarcasm 
— regular soldiers that the Volunteers were to be ordered 
out of the country only in case of invasion. It is now nearly 
twenty-five years since the movement began which produced the 
— Volunteer force; and it has never done anything since but 

ill, act in the capacity of guards of honour to royal personages, 
go to reviews which are forms of holidays, shoot at targets, 
and wear its uniforms. 

It is, in fact,a common view to take of the Volunteers in 
general that they shoot, drill, and camp out, just as other men 
py cricket or football. Noris this view incorrect as far as it goes. 

cers and men alike enjoy a march out or a review, and the 
pleasure of hitting something, even a sheet of iron, with a firearm 
1s naturally implanted in every Englishman's mind, Most men on 
this side of the Channel consider physical exercise as essential to 
a healthy condition of body; but few have enough spare time to 
become proficient in more than one kind of outdoor occupa- 
tion ; and if they choose to devote the energy which might be 
spent in athletics, useful only to themselves, in doing what they 
can to make themselves efficient soldiers, so much the better 
for the country. And even if it were the mere playing at soldier- 
ing which it is often supposed to be, Volunteers would still in a 
crisis be more efficient than their neighbours, The mere injustice 


of this opinion would of itself be quite unimportant, if it did not 
also lead to the force being actually treated by the authorities 
as a joke. In fact, the chaff that has been scattered broadcast 
on this subject has probably done more than anything else to make 
the Volunteers resolve to be taken seriously. And perhaps they 
are now taken as seriously as the lar army, for at any rate 
they have an existence off paper. ‘The real truth is that our 
army, as is admitted by every authority not bound by his position 
to state the reverse, is in such a state of inefficiency as would 
create an almost universal panic amongst all but the far-sighted 
politicians of Birmingham were it fully realized. But the facts are 
obscured by the showers of compliments from the speech-makers 
at the War Office. Those, however, who get some glimmering 
perception of the reality are apt to lull the fears naturally 
called forth by recollecting that there are two hundred thousand 
Volunteers in the flesh. And — read the 
charming and laudatory little s es e by the inspecting 
officer after each how when the pase. 
ment first started he didn't believe in it, how that they have 
now proved that they are real soldiers, how that they have 
stood the test of ridicule, and how that now the country 
may re he, them for its defence—they turn away from the sub- 
ject probably with the remark that, if the French did come, 
they would get a “jolly good licking.” It would, no doubt, 

be difficult suddenly to change this tone, just as it is difficult to 
leave off any habit which is the result of constant want of back- 
bone. When smooth things have been prophesied for years, it is 
not easy to start the prophecy of rough things without any 
obvious reason for the change. But, after the first plunge had 
been made, and when the first cry of indignation had subsided, it 
would soon be seen that the Volunteers would respond to a little 
wholesome criticism, given in the right spirit, not only by a 
greater desire to fulfil their duties in a more soldierly manner, but 
also by an increased respect for the authorities. The Volunteers 
wish to be taken seriously. They are serious in their endeavours 
to learn their work, desirous to know their own failings, and 
anxious for real improvement. It is therefore merely an insult to 
reward their aspirations with the sugar-plums of oratory. 

The fact is that recruits join the Volunteer force, not merel¥ 
because they find in it pleasant companionship and a semi- 
athletic occupation suited to their taste, but also, strange as it 
may seem to a certain class of politicians, because they have a 
genuine feeling of patriotism. e are not supposed by our Con- 
tinental neighbours to be a military nation; and yet it is doubtful 
if they could raise a force of any size on the voluntary system 
without pay. It is not often realized by outsiders that the sacri- 
fices which a Volunteer has to make, simply in order to fulfil the 
regulations as to efficiency, are in many cases very considerable. 
The privates are seldom men of great wealth; usually men who 
by hard daily work succeed in earning a small salary. The 

nding of every sixpence must be a matter of thought. And yet 
they manage to afford considerable sums of money for Volunteering 
alone. In the majority of corps at the present time, it is true, the 
uniforms are provided out of thecorps funds (an arrangement by which 
the capitation grant for each man for three years is completely 
absorbed), but he has to pay an annual subscription. In addition 
to this, he has to pay for any of the pleasanter parts of his work in 
which he may take part, such as marching and camping out, and 
reviews away from his headquarters. In addition to this, he has 
to travel backwards and forwards between his home or place of 
business and the rifle range or place of drill, often a considerable 
distance. In time the sacrifices are no less. All through the 
spring and summer months the one half-holiday of the week is 
absorbed, and at least one other evening is largely occupied. There 
are many men who belong to London ey who, living in the 
more distant suburbs, are unable on a drill night to reach their 
homes till a late hour at night. The sacrifices, both in time and 
money, made by officers are very much ter, although their 
backs are, no doubt, as a rule more able to them. Not only, 
however, in spite of all these things, do the men attend the 
number of drills and do the shooting n to fulfil the 
condition of efficiency laid down by Government; but the 
majority of them go far beyond this, some men doing three 
or four times what is required of them. Here, then, we have 
proof of a spirit in the force which implies that they for their 
part re; the matter in a serious light, and this they have 
proved by actually doing at considerable expense and inconveni- 
ence a good deal more than is required of them. They have then 
a right to be taken seriously by the War Office, a right to 
demand that their labours should not end in futility owing either 
to the carelessness or penuriousness of the authorities. 

Some indications that the military authorities intend to 
fulfil their duty in this matter more completely have lately 
shown themselves, The utter uselessness of the ordinary Easter 
Monday Review was this year recognized completely in theo! 
and partially in practice. It is true that that which too 
place at Portsmouth was from many points of view a cumbersome 
failure, from which (if we are to iu ge by the official statement 
on the subject) the chief lesson to be learnt was that the generals 
in command were more in want of improvement than the armies 
they commanded. But blundered as this affair was, it taught 
both steadiness and coolness to the men; and there probably was 
not a Volunteer officer there who did not make mental notes of 
several matters in which he felt that he could improve himself and his 
men at the next opportunity which might present itself for practising 
the attack formations. But of far greater importance: to those who 
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took part in them were the various manceuvres on the Friday and 
Saturday before Easter. A portion of the force, for instance, 
which marched down to Portsmouth from Petersfield received a 
careful lesson in outpost duty on the Friday, and was engaged in 
an attack on a wadl tan of regulars defending the Portsdown 
heights on the Saturday. The proper placing of outposts is not 
only most important and interesting in itself, but is capable of being 
very successfully taught in time of peace. We are glad, therefore, 
to see a serious effort made to instruct the Volunteers in this part 
of their duties. Mistakes were of course made by the officers com- 
manding companies, as well as by the men. These, however, were 
carefully and clearly pointed out by the officer in command of the 
marching columns, who carefully inspected every sentry and rT 
It might have been better had he delayed his inspection for a 
short time, for several of the officers in command of the piquets 
had not had time to place their men entirely to their own satis- 
faction, or to give them complete instructions before he made his 
round. It isto be hoped that outpost duty will for the future form a 
rtion of the regular annual training of every Volunteer. The sham 
t on Saturday was also instructive; but here there were cer- 
tainly some faults observable. A pretty fight was spoilt to a 
= extent by the far too rapid advance of the attacking force. 
company of these, it is true, turned the enemy’s flank with 
- success, upon which the umpire gave the order to the 
fending force to retreat; but there was both hurry and 
confusion amongst the companies engaged in the direct attack ; 
and, although the general line was ultimately preserved, ae 
during the advance the men might have been seen crowded 
together in some places, while in others large gaps were observable. 
Often, too, the companies were overlapping each other on the 
flanks. This partial confusion was no doubt to some extent due 
to the fact that, beyond the simple words to extend and form 
supports, no instructions whatever were given to the officers 
commanding companies. The extended line was first —T 
broken up by ha to pass over ground covered in places wi 


. impenetrable gorse-bushes. The supports, seeing these gaps in the 


line in front, moved up before any reinforcement was intended, 
wedging themselves into the middle of divided companies in 
front. Much of this confusion would certainly have been avoided 
had fuller instructions been given. It is but fair to say, how- 
ever, that a large part of the force was brought suddenly in con- 
tact with the enemy owing to the remissness of the cavalry scouts, 
who had touch of the enemy for half an hour before any message 
was sent back to the officers commanding the columns, With all 
this, however, the Saturday was a much more instructive day than 
the Monday. The very fact that the mistakes committed were 
clear proves that fights on a small scale can be better utilized for 
purposes of instruction than those where twenty thousand troops 
are ry And it is to be hoped that the — of subdivi- 
sion in the r training started this year will be carried out to 
a much fuller extent in years to come. 


CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


ISS AGNES MAITLAND’S first evening concert at the 

Prince’s Hall on Tuesday presented an interesting and well- 
selected programme, including recitations by Miss Cowen and a 
number of modern songs which, though familiar enough, merit 
popularity, and were excellently rendered. Miss Maitland’s finished 
style, pure intonation, and agreeable voice were effectively dis- 
played in two of F. H. Cowen’s most recent ‘songs, “ Because ” 

“ Qutery,” and in Smart's duet, “ We Two,” with Mr. 
Maybrick ; the quality of her voice and the refinement and admir- 
able finish of her delivery are well calculated to render full inter- 
pretation to such songs as “ Because,” the delicate nuances of 
which were given with rare feeling and expression. Mr. Henry 
Guy’s fine voice and artistic instinct were notable in his 
rendering of a new descriptive song entitled “The Pilgrim,” 
by Stephen Adams. Mr. Reakes gave ample justice to Sullivan's 
“Thou ‘rt ing hence,” and Miss Rosa Leo's singing of De 
Lara’s «Where memory dwells” emphasized the morbid senti- 
ment of that dreary reverie. Mr. Maybrick was heard to greater 
advantage in Smart's duet than in his first song, Oliver King’s 
“ For Me”; and he is invariably spirited and effective in com 
sitions by Stephen Adams. The instrumentalists were Miss 
Gertrude Salmon and Miss Adelina Dinelli; the latter was recalled 
= a! bright and facile execution of De Beriot’s violin solo, “ Le 

molo.” 

At the second concert of Henry Leslie’s Choir at St. James's 
Hall, on Saturday, the usual programme of madrigals and part- 
cage wee varied by pianoforte solos by Mme. Essipoff and songs 
ty Hutchinson and Signor Foli. The choir, conducted b 

. Randegger, gave a remarkably fine rendering of Morley’s 
oun madrigal, “ My bonny lass,” the exquisite harmonies 
of which were produced with rich effect and admirable 
cision. The efficiency of the choir was also well exhibited in 
Henry Leslie’s “ Arise, sweet Love,” in Mr. Calcott’s 
ment of Kjerulf's picturesque “Norwegian Bridal Song,” in 
Sterndale Bennett’s curious setting of lowe’s “Come live 
with me,” so little suggestive of Arcadian quiet, and in other and 
more familiar compositions. Mme. Essipoff’s performance of 
Beethoven's “ Sonata pathétique” was remarkable for her inde- 

dent, and in some respects novel, version of the adagio canta- 
which the great pianiste rendered with transcendent subtlety 


and intellectual power. In interpretation, in execution, in un- 
trammelled judgment, Mme. Essipoff is an artist of notable indi- 
viduality ; her playing suggests no school, no mechanical accepta- 
tion of tradition, and no concession to whatsoever caprices of 
virtuosity may chance to be the mode. The brilliance and dis- 
tinction of her execution, in addition to the rarer qualities of her 
interpretation, were vividly manifest in her performances of 
Moskowsky’s “ Sérénade ” and in M. St.-Saéns’s “ Caprice,” founded 
on an air of Gluck, the complex variations of which were given 
with faultless mastery. 

Mr. Philip Beck’s recitation of Coleridge’s Remorse at the 
Prince's Hall on Saturday was a remarkable effort of memo: 
on the part of the young actor, and an interesting, tho 
scarcely a successful, attempt to resuscitate a play which is not 
likely to receive now more adequate interpretation than at Drury 
Lane in 1813, from Elliston and Mrs. Glover, or in 1817, from 
Mrs. Baxter and Wallack. Mr. Frank Thicke’s adaptation, 
which Mr. Beck used, is good, but scarcely comprehensive enough 
in its work of condensation; there still remains much wind 
apostrophe and prolix description to be eliminated before the play's 
undoubted dramatic power may be temptingly displayed to 
modern man In spite of Leigh Hunt's singular criticism, 
the drama only achieved a succes d'estime, and the succinct judg- 
ment in the pages of Genest is, as is hee om in that compilation, 
not devoid of stern eloquence—“ a tolerable T y by Coleridge ; 
some J pw of it are beautifully written.” The diction of the y 
is such as no modern audience would endure ; “ threaddy leaves, 
for instance, is as bad as Leigh Hunt’s “ farmy fields,” and the 
drama abounds in of turgid and ponderous bombast that 
obscure the dramatic vitality. Even Mr. 8 serious and excel- 
lent study scarcely succeeded in veiling the occasional absurdities, 
such as the inconsistency of Alvar's sentiment towards Ordonio, 
now invoking Heaven to assist his prayer for his “ guilty brother,” 
and anon gloating on the prospect of remorse that shall cling 
to him with “ poisonous tooth,” and be as “ the lion’s bite. 
The invocation in the third act, with much exquisite poetry, 
contains also such lines as these, descriptive of the drowned 
Lapland wizard :— 

Then rcund and round the whirlpool’s marge ye dance, 

Till from the blue swoln corse the soul toils out 

And joins your mighty army. 
With all its ing imaginative force and powerful dramatic 
situations, it ° to be feared Coleridge's Remorse contains too 
much “ mere poetry,” as Shelley says, to succeed in these days. 

The diverting entertainment at St. James's Hal] entitled “Odds 
and Ends,” which has reached its 350th performance, is diversified 
by several new impersonations as rich in humour and as quaintly 
suggestive as any in Mr. Du Val’s repertory. The powers 
of mimicry and abundant resources of Mr. Du Val are 
surprisingly exemplified in the considerable range of characters 
he illustrates, and his histrionic talent is not less strikingly 
displayed in recitation. In the character of Terry O'Reilly, an 
Irish peasant, he recites Sheridan Le Fanu’s “Shamus O’Brien,” 
a ballad of ’98, with extraordinary spirit and dramatic power ; the 
transitions from the fire and enthusiasm that mark the om | 
incidents of the poem to the quiet passages that are parentheti 
and humorous, are distinguished by a truth and facility that are 
remarkable. In the exciting climax of O’Brien’s escape, the 
speaker's exultation is not less vividly felt than the animated 
scene is perfectly realized, and the reassumption of the speaker's 
personality after this outburst of passion is effected with admirable 
art. The recitation is no eloquent declamation merely, but an 
excellent piece of acting, full of colour and vitality, and thoroughly 
well sustained, 


SUGAR. 


HE price of s is just now lower than it has ever been 
known to hy Jaggery, a kind used for refining, is 
selling at nine shillings per hundredweight, or less than a penny a 
und; German beet sugar is selling at fifteen shillings per 
Landredweight, or little more than three-balfpence per pound; 
and the prices of otber kinds are proportionately low. Compared 
with this time last year, when prices were already considered 
extremely depressed, the fall ranges from 25 to 30 per cent. 
The result is great depression and embarrassment in Minci 
Lane, the headguarters of the trade in sugar as in other coloni 
roduce. It is said, for example, that one great house has lost 
tely three hundred thousand pounds through the depreciation in 
this commodity alone. Happily, the house is of an 
immense capital, and can afford not only to bear the loss, but to lay 
in such quantities of the commodity at the present low prices 
as ise by-and-by to recoup it for its loss and leave a profit. 
But houses less fortunately circumstanced are in difficulties, and 
consequently failures and private compositions are numerous. he 
sugar-growing countries are likewise distressed. And yet, 
although, as we have said, prices are lower than they have ever 
been known to be before, the general expectation is that they 
will fall still further. Of course annuitants, Civil Servants, 
clergymen, and other persons ; of fixed incomes, benefit 
by this state of things. Not only is sugar exceptionally cheap, 
but so are almost all the necessaries of life; and consequentl 
fixed incomes go further than heretofore. Rent, po doubt, is 
higher, and so is meat; but bread, tea, coffee, clothing, and 
~? 
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almost every commodity is exceptionally cheap. With re- 

d to the working classes, the benefit is not quite unmixed. 

ose of them who are in good employment, of course, reap 
the advantage, like the possessors of fixed incomes. But the 
depression in trade caused by low prices renders many employers 
incapable of giving as much employment as formerly. ‘There is, 
therefore, more idle labour than usual, and wages are tending 
downwards. The movement in favour of assisted emigration, and 
the meetings of unemployed that have been held lately in 
Manchester, go to show that in many quarters there is distress 
among the working classes. Yet the distress, happily, is not 
great. Partly the very low prices enable people to live on 
smaller incomes; and partly the great emigration of the past 
three or four years has taken away a considerable number of the 
redundant population. Still, though there is no great distress, 
there is no prosperity. Falling prices, in short, are not an 
advantage to any class of the community, except alone the pos- 
sessors of fixed incomes. 

The first cause of the extraordinary depreciation in sugar is the 
rapid growth of production. In old times sugar was grown from 
the cane alone, and to a large extent its production depended upon 
sla ve labour ; but during the great war 5 this country and 
France at the beginning of the century, Napoleon adopted, in the 
hope of weakening our means of offence, a plan for encouraging 
beetroot cultivation in France. The political object he had in 
view failed, but the economic results have been marvellous. Beet 
cultivation has succeeded beyond all expectation in France, 
and has extended to nearly every Continental country. It 
has particularly assumed great proportions in Germany and 
Austria; and of late chemical discoveries and mechanical im- 

vements have enabled the German and Austrian growers to 
ncrease their exports and to improve the quality of the sugar, so 
that they are largely driving cane-sugar out of the markets of 
Western Europe. A series of statistical tables laid before the 
Sugar Bounties Committee some years ago shows that the total 
production of sugar in 1852 was 1,476,000 tons; in 1878 it had 
risen to 3,120,000 tons. In twenty-six years, that is, the pro- 
duction had more than doubled ; and since then it has gone on 
rapidly increasing. The chief growth has been in beetroot-sugar ; 
but there has been also a very considerable extension of the culti- 
vation of cane-sugar. The complete conquest and pacification of 
India, as well as the opening up of it by means of railways, has 
extended the cultivation in that country, and made the crop avail- 
able for European consumption. The settlement of Australia has 
likewise led to the cultivation of sugar in that continent. Sugar 
cultivation has been also introduced into Egypt. And for several 
years the Brazilian Government have been encouraging by all 
means in its power sugar cultivation in Brazil. Altogether the 
increase in these ways is very large. At the same time the adap- 
tation of steam to navigation and the extension of railways have 
made it possible to hurry each crop to market almost as soon as it 
is gathered. Iormerly merchants had to invest very large sums 
in produce, which they had to keep in large warehouses, at heavy 
expense.to themselves. Now they can do without this expense 
and work with very small capitals. For by telegraph they can 
order what supply they require, and the railway and the 
steamship will bring it to them in the course of a few weeks. 
The increased facilities of communication have perhaps con- 
tributed almost as much as the extension of production in cheapen- 
ing the commodity. And in another way the extension of 
the telegraph has been no less effective. Formerly only experts 
who possessed great capitals which enabled them to employ cor- 
respondents throughout the world could learn what quantities 
of any commodity were held abroad. Now the information 
is collected by the press, and is published everywhere almost 
simultaneously. All the world, therefore, knows what supplies 
are ready for market, and the knowledge that immense quantities 
can be shipped at any moment has almost as much effect upon the 
London market as if the stocks were warehoused in London itself. 
The tendency, therefore, of late has been to cheapen all commo- 
dities. But ial causes have aided this tendency within the 
last year or two. The long agricultural depression throughout 
Western Europe has plunged the agricultural classes in great dis- 
tress, Corn-growing has been unprofitable for years; disease 
has made cattle-farming risky, if not unprofitable; and wet sea- 
sous have now and then swept away large portions of the shee 
flocks of Western Europe; while abroad the phylloxera an 
other special diseases have inflicted much ‘damage upon Con- 
tinental farmers, The result is that the landed elasses generally 
—owners, cultivators, and labourers—have all suffered more 
or less, and have less money to expend in their households, 
upon labour, and with the shopkeeper. All the classes who have 
lived by supplying these with necessaries and luxuries have 
suffered in consequence, and there has, therefore, been a check to 
consumption throughout Western Europe, which can be recovered 
from only by a succession of good seasons that will once more 
enrich the agricultural classes. And while the consumption has 


thus been decreasing, specially good harvests have augmented 
the s yield, and in the past couple of years, in Germany 
particularly, the yield has been exceptionally It is esti- 


mated by the best authorities that the yield of last year’s beet 
crop in the German Empire amounts to about 940,000 tons of 
sugar, an increase of about 100,000 tons on the previous year, 
and an increase of as much as 350,000 tons on the year 
1880-81. This + addition to the production of Germany 
is perhaps the main cause of the present fall. Germany gives a 


large bounty upon the export of sugar, and, at the same time, the 
cost of manutacturing sugar in that country is very low. The 
German exporters are, therefore, able to sell at an exceptionally 
low price this year. One other circumstance has contributed to 
lower prices. Proposals are made, both in France and in Holland, 
for altering the duties on sugar, and also the bounties on export, 
It is believed by the trade that if the proposals are carried into 
effect exporters will be benefited; that, consequently, both in 
France and in Holland the production will be increased, and the 
present excess of production over consumption thus be augmented, 
Lastly, as people in the wholesale and retail trade at home expert 
a further fall of prices, they have of late been diminishing their 
purchases, 

As regards the future, it seems safe to say that the price must 
continue low. Of course cheapness will stimulate consumption, 
Sugar has now become a necessary of life in civilized coun- 
tries, and it is used largely too in the manufacture of,many 
articles, such as beer. The cheaper it becomes the larger will be 
its consumption amongst the poor and by brewers, and probably, 
too, it will be applied to other uses to which it was not turned 
when it was dear. Moreover, the long agricultural depression 
must sooner or later pass away. A run of good seasons will 
succeed to the series of bad ones, and with greater prosperity 
amongst the landed classes there will be amore liberal household 
expenditure generally. It is not probable, therefore, that the 
present extreme cheapness will continue. But, still, that sugar 
must remain permanently cheap seems reasonably certain. ‘lhe 
capacity for production is so great that, with every demand, fresh 
areas will be applied to the cultivation of beet. .It is said, for 
example, that the intensive cultivation necessary for growing beet 
so improves the soil in Germany that for four years after- 
wards all the crops raised are greatly improved. Consequently, the 
cultivation is much in favour with aoak farmers. And, besides, 
the pulp of the root, after the juice is expressed, is used in the 
feeding of cattle. For these reasons beet cultivation will probably 
continue to extend upon the Continent for some years yet, even if 
the price remains low, and will increase rapidly if the price 
rises ; while here at home a movement is just now being set on 
foot to introduce the cultivation in England. Furthermore, i 
provements in the process of manufacturing sugar seaueedy 
being introduced in Germany and Austria, and, of course, are 
imitated elsewhere. It is said that the yield of sugar from 
the root increases on an average about every five years in Ger- 
many in consequence of improvement in the processes of manu- 
facturing. The further colonization of new countries, too, will 
tend to the extension of the cultivation abroad. As the popula- 
tion of Australia grows, for example, the cultivation of sugar 
there will increase also. For a long time to come, then, it seems 
probable that the price of sugar will remain very low. This 
will be an unmixed advantage to all parties. While prices are 
falling those engaged in the trade and in the production suffer, and 
therefore all employed by them suffer Sete: but once a 
stationary price is reached, provided that price leaves a reasonable 
profit, the lower it is the greater the consumption, and therefore 
the better for all parties concerned. 


SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 


Ww" the death of Sir Michael Costa, which occurred at 
Brighton last Tuesday, a prominent figure in the world 
of music has disappeared. Fortunate in so many particulars during 
his long life, the great conductor was fortunate in the circum- 
stances of his departure, for though he witnessed the inevitable 
advent of new men and new methods, he never suffered the 
bitterness of extinction, nor was threatened with rivalry in his 
own sphere; to the last the pre-eminence his tact and talent 
had attained was recognized, and the loss of his command a 
public lament. For more than half a century, since 1829 in fact, 
Sir Michael Costa was most intimately associated with the ex- 
sition and progress of music in this country ; the history of the 
rilliant success of the Sacred Harmonic Society, of the Crystal 
Palace Handel celebrations, the Birmingham Festivals, the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, and the consolidation of the Italian Opera 
orchestra, are indissolubly connected with the story of his 
life. It is natural that a career so extended, so distinguished, 
and, in a certain sense, so versatile, should present diverse 
aspects according with the reminiscent powers of the observer. 
To many Sir Michael Costa will be remembered as the greatest 
of opera and oratorio conductors; others may not forget the 
composer of more than one opera that deserved, though they 
did not command, success ; and a few there are doubtless of the 
mind of Thomas Love Peacock, who visit the opera only too 
vividly to regret the decay of ballet, and who will pleasurably re- 
call the charming music he com for the queens of that lost 
art—for Taglioni and Cerito and others. Whether his operas will 
bear revival—the Don Carlos, which failed on its production in 
1848, or the more successful Malek Adhel, in which Rubini 
achieved memorable distinction—is extremely doubtful in the 
present critical condition of Italian opera. It is certain, however, 
that the enduring success of his two oratorios, Eli and Naaman, 
assure the composer of a firm place and indisputable in sacred 
composition. 
Sir Michael Costa was born at Geneva on the 4th of F » 
1810, his father, Pasquale Costa, being an Italian of 
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extraction, and his mother a Swiss. His early musical training at 
the Naples Conservatorio doubtless gave rigidity to the well- 
marked limitations of his artistic faith. The star of Bellini 
was in the ascendant, and the art which Wagner despised 
was life for the time to young Costa, who ever remained 
an Italian at heart, in conviction, and prejudice. He was deficient 
in the reverential spirit which almost invariably the 
creative artist who will lay no violent hands on the scores of the 
masters. His musical creed was inflexible, and was frequently 
ex with a narrowness once common to Italian musicians, 
It brought on him the wrath and scorn of men like Berlioz; 
but at the same time it must be owned that the many curious 
anecdotes regarding him that would seem to illustrate a limited 
sag which approaches bigotry require authentication. At 
Naples the young composer was well drilled in the elements of 
his art, and worked unremittingly, composing at the age of fifteen 
a cantata, L’Jmmagine, which was performed in the theatre at- 
tached to the Conservatorio, This precocious feat was speedily 
followed by three operas, a Mass, three symphonies, and an 
oratorio which established his reputation sufliciently to pro- 
cure him a commission from the director of the San Carlo Opera 
House, for whom he wrote his first work of pretension, the 
0} Malvina, in 1829. In the autumn of this year he severed 
his connexion with Italy, and set out for England, being deputed 
by Ye ge the director of the Naples Conservatorio to con- 
duct the latter's setting of the psalm Super flumina Babylonis 
at a Birmingham concert, an undertaking he did not fulfil. 
During this visit, in Rossini’s Donna del Lago, he made his first 
and only appearance on the stage in the tenor part of Uberto, 
While failure did not daunt him, fortune stood his friend, his 
capacity as a pianist was speedily recognized, and in 1830 he was 
appointed by Laporte to the then important position in the 
orchestra of maestro al piano at the Haymarket Italian opera, and 
two years subsequently was made musical conductor. Here he 
entered on a victorious career, beginning with innovation by substi- 
tuting the conductor with his ddton for the leader with his bow, 
and ually acquiring his supreme mastery of his orchestra, 
Although the credit of having introduced into England the office 
of “conductor” as now understood rests with Chelard, and was 
first practised in Germany, it is due to Costa that he was the 
first to effect the desired change in opera. It is strange that it 
was not until 1844 that the dual sway of leader and pianist was 
abolished at the Philharmonic Concerts by Mendelssohn, Costa’s 
tenure of office at the opera comprehended the brightest period of 
Italian opera, a period of great singers and great dancers, of Pasta, 
Grisi, Sontag, Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Donzelli, and a host 
of stars who completed the epic of song, a great epoch when the 
opera was veritably Italian, and not the hybrid entertainment, 

orn of ballet and cosmopolitan in character, we now so entitle. 

The “origin” of those deep-set intrigues that ended in Mr. 
Lumley losing the advantage and prestige of Costa’s conductor- 
ship has been conflictingly set forth, for the excellent reason that 
the few to whom the whole facts are known have not spoken 
fully. The result is familiar and an oft-told tale; in 1846 Costa 
undertook the direction of the new Italian mp at Covent Garden, 
and began the representation of the whole round of spectacular 
and romantic opera, then at the height of favour in Paris, the 
works of Meyerbeer, Rossini’s William Tell, Auber’s Masaniello, 
and fully sustained his brilliant and unrivalled reputation, The 
most inveterate lover of mystery need look for no recondite source 
or secret influence to account for the success and predominant 
skill of Sir Michael Costa as a conductor. He had tact, firmness, 
and discretion in no mean degree, and was a practical musician ; 
beyond these gifts he possessed generalship, and so achieved com- 
mand and awakened confidence. He early made himself master 
of the business details of his work and of all that is comprehended 
in the mechanism of his art; nature endowed him with the com- 
plement to that assiduous painstaking which is near allied to 


genius, 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


T HAT a leading favourite for the Two Thousand should be sold 
by auction a couple of days before the race was something 
new in the history of racing. ester, a brown colt by Sterlin 
out of Wheatear, had been a fine but backward two-year-old, an 
his racing career had not consisted of a series of victories. He 
had won a couple of races in the autumn, and he had run within 
- half a length of Superba in July; but the colt’s favouritism was 
not entirely owing to his public form. Not that his form had been 
bad, for even on it alone he would have had claims to be sup- 
ported for the Two Thousand ; but most good judges of racing were 
agreed that the colt was not sufficiently “set” last season to do 
his best, Judging from the amount given for The Prince last 
summer, and the sums given for favourites for the Derby on several 
former occasions, from 6,000/. to 10,000/. seemed about the price 
likely to be given for Harvester. Considering his gery pro- 
spects of winning either the Two Thousand or the Derby, or even 
both races, the 8,600 guineas paid for him by Sir John Willoughby 
was perhaps scarcely an extravagant price. The day after the 
sale a report was spread about that he had been beaten in a trial, 
and from 4 to 1 he eventually went down to 20 to 1. 

At the Newmarket Craven Meeting there were two races which 
aca oh A ts of the Two Thousand. The first of these 
was 


ial, in which Royal Fern gave Wickham, who was 


the first favourite, 5 lbs. and beat him cleverly by three-quarters 
of a length; Zadig, who won the Great Metropolitan Stakes 
a week later, being a bad third. The last-named colt was receiving 
10 lbs. from Royal Fern, Wickham, who has become a roarer, 
had only run once last season, and then he had won in a canter 
by four lengths from Condor and Loch Ranza, the winner of the 
late Northamptonshire Stakes. This was a fair promise for Royal 
Fern’s three-year-old form, and he had also a capital record to 
show of his performances as a two-year-old. At York he had 
won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes of 952/., and he had only been 
beaten half a length by Busybody for the Middle Park Plate. 
He certainly had been badly beaten for the Criterion Nursery 
Stakes; but then he was carrying 4 lbs. extra, and the race was 
won by Archiduc, who, although disqualified for most of the great 
three-year-old races, showed some of the best two-year-old form 
of last season, and won the French Two Thousand on Sunday last. 
Much as there was to be said in favour of Royal Fern, he had not 
made nearly so much improvement since last season as Harvester. 
The second race at the Craven Meeting, which had a 

bearing on the Two Thousand, was the Craven Stakes, for which 
Loch Ranza started first favourite, but he was beaten in a canter 

Scot Free, who was giving him 5 lbs. Asa two-year-old, Scot 

ree, after running unplaced twice, had won the Great Sapling 
Plate at Sandown. In that race he had only beaten the Sister to 
Adelaide colt by a neck at even weights. This colt was also 
backed at comparatively short odds for the Two Thousand; and, 
on the strength of his running with Scot Free, he appeared to have 
a decided chance of victory. 

On her two-year-old form Superba ought to have had a splendid 
chance of winning the Two Thousand. She had been beaten 
twice—in her first and her last races of the season—and on the 
latter occasion she had run nowhere in the Middle Park Plate, 
after starting first favourite ; but she had won seven races worth 
6,481/, She had not always had opponents of very high class 
to beat, but she had beaten Harvester twice, as well as the 
Adelaide filly, Camlet, and several other two-year-olds of con- 
siderable repute. If she had not run for the Middle Park Plate, 
she might have been considered the best two-year-old of her 
season, but it was said that she had wintered badly, and she 
was not fancied so much as her public form might have led one to 
a St. Medard, after losing four races, won two in October, 

e have already mentioned the Adelaide filly—who, by the way, 
was not entered for the Two Thousand—and the colt out of 
Sister to Adelaide. Now St. Medard’s dam was out of Adelaide's 
dam ; and as he, like the Adelaide filly and the Sister to Adelaide 
colt, is by Hermit, the trio, although of the same age, are con- 
siderably more than half-brothers and sister. Beauchamp, by 
Beauclerc, had failed to win a race as a two-year-old; he is a 
well-shaped colt, but he is rather wanting in length. The good- 
looking Hermitage, after an unsuccessful season, had beaten a field 
of nineteen two-year-olds in November, but he ran very badly 
in the Craven Stakes. Doncaster Cup’s first performance hed 
been in the Craven Stakes, and then he had only run third to 
Scot Free and Loch Ranza. Harvester, who is said to be a quiet 
horse in a general way, was very nervous and fretful before the 
start, and his change of stable and companionship may have had 
a very serious influence on his chance. There were only ten 
starters, and Harvester dashed off with the lead as soon as the flag 
fell, His jockey steadied him as quickly as he could, and then 
Hermitage made the running, with Scot Free but a short distance 
behind him. About three tenes from the winning-post, Scot 
Free took the lead and held it to the end of the race, winning 
easily by five lengths. Harvester ran well from the Abingdon 
Bottom, but he did not quite catch St. Medard, who beat him by 
a head for second place. Royal Fern was beaten half-way down 
the Bushes Hill. Superba ran well as far as the Dip, and she 
was only three-quarters of a length behind Harvester at the 


Scot Free was much admired, as winners usually are—after the 
race ; but some critics thought him low and short, while others 
considered his forelegs too upright. He is a thick and compact 
colt; but, on the whole, perhaps he scarcely shows so much 
quality as his sire, Macgregor. Such, at least, was the general 
opinion. St. Medard is a very smart colt; but he is small, with 
little bone or substance, and he has rather drooping quarters. 
Harvester was bathed in sweat when his clothing was taken off 
before the race, so his running in the Two Thousand cannot be 
looked upon as a trustworthy guide to the future; and, although 
he has failed to win the 4,150/. which the late Two Thousand 
was worth, it is still possible—we do not say probable—that he 
may repay his purchase-money. 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS—THE OPERAS. 


- has been the peculiarity of English operas that they have 
rarely been on K:nglish subjects. Balfe made the hero of his 
Bohemian Girl a Pole; Vincent Wallace went to Spain for 
Maritana, and to Germany for Lurline; Sir Julius Benedict came 
nearer home with The Lily of Killarney ; but Mr. Goring Thomas 
has crossed the Channel for his Esmeralda, It is well that an 
ye should be onan English theme ; and in all respects Mr, 
Villiers Stanford, the composer of Zhe Canterbury Pilgrims, is to 
be congratulated on his ip with Mr. Gilbert & Beckett, 
The book of this opera is unique. An effective story has been 
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chosen and treated by the poet—the word is not used without 
justification—with , humour, and much adroitness, From 
ucer Mr. 4 Beckett has borrowed only the notion of a pil- 
gtimage to Canterbury. The of the blank verse, in 
which most of the book is written, has been modelled rather on 
Shakspeare than on the historian of The Canterbury Tales. The 
lyrics, which occur when the action of the story demands, are 
ways delicate, and often oan. It would not be easy to 
over-estimate the composer's debt to his companion ; while, on the 
other hand, Mr. & Beckett, who is himself known as a musician, 
must often have been delighted with scenes in which the develop- 
ment of his legend has been musically realized. Well sustained 
as is the interest of the three acts, it is specially to be noted 
that there are only half a dozen personages in the plot, with, 
of course, a background of pilgrims, ’prentices, and townsfolk, 
or rather, for the most part, countryfolk. There is Cicely, 
daughter of Geoffrey Blount, host of the Tabard Inn; her 
lover, Hubert Lovel, a London ’prentice; Geoffrey himself; Sir 
Christopher Synge, a knight of the shire, who has conceived a 
ion for Cicely ; his wife, Dame Margery; and his “creature,” 


al-o’-the-Che These characters are strongly marked and 
contrasted, and are therefore peculiarly well adapted for the 
purpose of the composer, whose primary object it is to give tc 


each musical individuality. A vein of true comedy runs through 
the pleasant story. A band of pilgrims, like Chaucer's, very 
human devotees, in spite of their pious mission to the shrine 
of St. Thomas, are to assemble at the Tabard and start for 
Canterbury, resting the first night at Sidenbourne. To take her 
out of the way of her lover, Cicely is to be sent with them as far 
as the house of a “ griffin aunt,” who will guard her well; but 
danger lurks on the way, for Sir Christopher, attended by his 
rascal Hal, is of the company. Hubert is actually nired to go 
while ) , suspecting that all is not well, joins the 
band to watch her Sadbead: eal she charges herself with the care 
of Cicely. All this, it will be seen, is extremely neat, and 
the first act affords ample scope for the composer's fancy. The 
musical treatment may be described as symphonic. That Mr. 
Villiers Stanford has studied the Meistersinger with much 
diligence is not to be denied, but it must be admitted at the same 
time that he has studied it with keen appreciation and with excel- 
lent results. It is early morning when the curtain rises. The 
*prentices, led by Hubert, arrive at the courtyard of the Tabard to 
serenade Cicely, and the composer has adapted to his own pur- 

the old English song, the oldest known, in fact, “ Sumer 
is icumen in.” While Geoffrey scolds and Cicely finds occasion 
to exchange a few words with her lover, the Pilgrims’ Chorus is 
heard outside, a solemn melodious chorale, in D minor three-four 
time, which derives a certain stateliness from the steady move- 
ment of the bass with a dotted crotchet and three quavers to 
every bar. Both these airs, the old English song which he has 
borrowed and the chorus he has written, the — employs 
skilfully and suggestively throughout his work. The repetition 
of the chorus when the pilgrims have assembled, have broken into 
& quarrel on the — ot male and female responsibility for mis- 


chief, and suddenly remember their mission, is particularly effective, 
and when they all enter the inn to breakfast to a variation of 
their strain the rare quality of musical humour is displayed. 


ilgrimage,” 
but at the same time the music seems to confess that the 
weariness is occasionally mitigated by a well-spread board and 
a cup of good wine. In the absence of the bulk of the pilgrims, 
Hal and Sir Christopher hatch their plot. The setting here is 
for the most part jully accompanied recitative with little in 
the way of developed melody, and it says muca for the power 
of the composer that he can at this point so well maintain the 
musical interest. The score has always appropriateness. There 
is, perhaps, some little lack of gaiety in the orchestral treatment, 
but attention is enlisted by the cleverness of the composer's 
characterization. A number to be noted is a really beautiful 
sestett, “ Why lingers in our ears that strange ‘Beware’? ” The 
pilgrims emerge from the inn, call somewhat noisily for their 
reckonings, and depart with a repetition of their chorus. Hubert 
and his fellow-'prentices, in the garb of friars, sing their madrigal 
and dance before Geoffrey, who has fallen asleep. Awakening, he 
notes the antics of the hcly men, and, as they run out, at once 
makes up his mind to follow. The old system of a finale with 
every one on the stage is discarded ; indeed, an effort to avoid con- 
ventionality is everywhere to be traced, except that Mr. Villiers 
Stanford wisely disdains to seek novelty at the expense of musical 
grace, and has no objection to closing a phrase or modulating into 
a new key. The curtain falls as Geoffrey trudges across the stage 
after the cavalcade. 

The turmoil and excitement of the First Act make the change of 
scene and sentiment which opens the Second Act particularly 
grateful. It is evening. Inhabitants of the little village of 
Sidenbourne are waiting at the doors expecting the pilgrims, who 
are hospitably welcomed when presently the band enters. The 
ear needs repose after all the bustle of the Tabard scene, and 
Mr. & Beckett, perceiving this, has devoted much of the act to the 
love interest of the story. Hubert has a peaceful melody, “ Sweet 
mother sleep, thy gentle hour is here!” and when Cicely joins 
him a rich opportunity is afforded to the composer. Of this it 
must regretfully be said he has failed to make the most. In the 
love music of this act there is a want of tenderness. Mr, Stanford 
is a master of the means of musical expression, but here it is all 
too evident that he has nothing to express—here, where it might 


Orchestra and voices repeat that “Life is a weary pi 


have been sup he would be at his best. There is am 
suggestion in the scene, the situation, the words. Here are 
lovers met by moonlight with nothing to come between them- 
selves and their own sweet thoughts. What more could a com- 
poser desire? Yet Mr. Stanford seems to be gravelled for lack of 
matter: and he seeks vainly to atone for the absence of those 
phrases of pure melody which are before all essential by restless 
orchestration. The hearer is apt to let his thoughts wander 
from Sidenbourne, and to remember that the act seems very long. 
Cicely has one fervent burst of song; but inspiration departs wi! 
the crescendo which brings it toan end. We fully ize the 
care that has been bestowed upon the work from first to last. 
Nevertheless, if The Canterbury Pilgrims is to be truly popular, 
haps partially rewri 


Mr. Stanford must certainly curtail, and per te, 
the Second Act. 
The last act affords a remarkable instance of the com ‘8 


ability. The story sets forth little more than the trial of Hubert 
for abducting Cicely, the Justice of the Peace being none other than 
Sir Christopher, with Hal-o’-the-Chepe as magistrate’s clerk; yet 
in this scene there is nothing of monotony or tameness. On the 
contrary, tenderness, humour, and descriptive force distinguish it 
throughout. The great hall of an wn country mansion—Sir 
Christopher’s—is the picture. Dame Margery opens the act with 
a scena, the most notable part of which is a song full of mournful 
beauty, “ Life and love are young in spring.” In the second stanza 
the sentiment changes, and with it there is a deviation in the 
melody, reflected again in the orchestral score, which may be cited 
as an example of the sensibility with which the composer has 
entered into the spirit of the author. Cicely’s description of her 
flight, and Geoffrey’s story of how he tracked the fugitives down, 
are specimens of dramatic music—of music, that is to say, which 
interprets the action of the drama. Hubert is indicted, and at the 
same time ee Hal as one of the rascals who were em- 
loyed to carry off Cicely. There is genuine comedy in the de- 
ivery of the sentences passed by the knight at the instance of 
his creature ; and the chorus of rustics who come to see the trial 
adds variety and movement to the scene. Has Mr. Stanford fallen 
across “ Rule Britannia” purposely, or are the remonstrances of 
the villagers as here an unconsciously prophetic recog- 
nition of the sometime fact—things in this direction have strangely 
altered of late—that “Britons never will be slaves”? In two 
places the composer anticipates several bars of this anthem ; we 
say “anticipates,” for of course the air was not written till 
centuries later. Those auditors who desire to hear something 
that they can “carry away with them” may be commended to 
Hubert’s sly defence as given in the ballad “A knight who is 
fitter for aches and pains,” wherein he shows that he is aware that 
his judge is in truth the real criminal. It has been already 
pointed out that Mr. Villiers Stanford isa musical humorist, and 
the statement might be strengthened by recurring to the ditty 
of the “ Winsome Daffodil” which Sir Christopher has sung to 
Cicely in the village of Sidenbourne. Dame Margery here re- 
peats it, and so, by showing that she likewise knows the facts 
of the case, is enabled to make terms for the lovers, Oare 
and intelligence mark the production of The Canterbury Pilgrims 
throughout. Much depends on the choristers, who have been 
drilled with a diligent regard for the business of the scene 
which is altogether new to opera in England, Italian or other, 
except of course as regards the exceptional performances at 
the Savoy, where equal care and peculiar cunning are bestowed 
on the productions: Miss Clara Perry as Cicely, and Mr. B. 
Davies as Hubert, make musically and dramatically an excel- 
lent pair of lovers. Mr. Ludwig adapts himself very cleverly 
to the part of Sir Christopher, and, except that Mr. Ludwig is 
better endowed as a vocalist than Mr. Snazelle, the Geoffrey of 
the latter is equally good. Mr. Barrington Foote has had ex- 
perience of the Italian stage at home and abroad, and is among 
the leadiog basses of the day. The one thing he needed to make 
his presence in opera specially welcome was experience as an 
actor, and here he plays -o’-the-Chepe with a comic power 
which he has not hitherto been suspected of possessing. The 
Dame Margery of Miss Marian Burton also merits praise, Mr. 
Villiers Stanford is of the advanced school. If he had not ad- 
vanced so far he would have increased the number of his ap- 
preciative —— on the road. Some features of the journey 
might be made more light and agreeable, but we have accom- 
panied the pilgrimage with pleasure and interest. The way from 
the Tabard Inn to Sidenbourne is one to be followed with delight, 
and we warmly recommend readers to take it. 


A re-hearing of Carmen with its first cast—that is, with Mr. 
Barton McGuckin as Don José and Mr. Leslie Crotty as Escamillo— 
makes us think even more highly than before of the formance. 
New beauties of intention and execution in Mme. Marie Roze’s 
Carmen reveal themselves. Mr. McGuckin seems to improve yet 
more in his acting, which is really striking at many points, and 
Mr. Leslie Crotty sings and acts Escamillo, especially in the 
“Toreador” song, better than we have ever seen the part acted 
and sung before. His performance is full of life and of art. The 
slight, but in no way meaningless, differences in the stage 
ment for the two casts serve to instance the extraordinary care 
and invention which Mr, Harris bestows with such admirable 
results on such matters. 

Another word of special praise for the taste and care with which . 
operas are habitually put upon the stage at Drury Lane must not 
be omitted. The arrangement of the Garden Scene in Faust, the 
garden itself being at the bottom of a descent from the gate, is a 
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case in point. We do not care much for “real horses” on the 
boards ; they are so very real that they seem to add unreality to 
their surroundings; but, when the soldiers return, the » of 
horsemen, kept well at the back of the scene, is not ineffective. 
To make Mephistopheles stand without any screen in the Cathedral 
scene is less to the point. When he is partly hidden his music 
has an added mystery. Fine stage ent is, however, so 
extraordinary in operatic representations that the efforts 
here should on no account pass i 

A few words may here suffice to note the opening of the Royal 
Italian Opera. The season at Mr. Gye’s handsome theatre began 
on Tuesday with Signor Ponchielli's Za Gioconda, which made so 
favourable an impression on audiences last year. A new hearing 
shows that the impression is likely to be permanent. The score 
has the two great requisites of beauty and dramatic power. 
Signor Bevignani conducted an efficient performance with the 
same cast as that by which the opera was first presented— 
Mme. Durand, Mme. Tremelli, Signor Marconi, Signor de 
Reszké, and Signor Cotogni. Their efforts scarcely need new 
praise, though the praise must be modified by the expression of a 
regret that the tenor and baritone are slaves or victims of the 
tremolo, which is the bane of modern operatic singing. Mme. 
Lucca is already in London; Mme. Patti is to come next month. 
Those are to a love opera will 
abundantly gratifi A stage manager, by the way, is mention 
in the list of Loe ey experience scarcely justifies the hope 
that his influence will be more perceptible than in former years. 
At least singers might be prevented from returning to bow, often 
in answer to very faint applause, and so delaying the action and 


REVIEWS. 


GENERAL GORDON’S BOOK.* 


O write a book of which 106 pages are devoted to a 

theological disquisition and 18 to the to phy, not of the 
Holy Land in general, but of Jerusalem ad te neighbourhood, 
and to entitle it Reflections in Palestine, may reasonably be looked 
on as one more proof of the originality (which it would not be 
uncharitable to call General Gordon’s cha- 
racter. We do not, however, y that any title would affect 
the circulation ; for the fact which is likely to stimulate the sale 
is inently the authorship, and not the choice of the subject. 
short topographical section may well stand over while 

we call attention to the peculiarities of the religious treatise, 
as indicating the intellectual standing-ground of General Gordon 
and the circumstances under which he writes. A more abso- 
lutely self-reliant proclamation of that which the prophet believes 
to be Divine truth we never came across. The writer, indeed, 
begins with a stern reprimand to his contemporaries for their 
—— of the Scriptures in comparison with “ man’s words,” 
asks “May not the reason that there are such differ- 
ences of opinion on religion be that commentaries and other 
writings of man are read and studied instead of the Scriptures 
searched”? In asking this question, the enthusiast seems to 
forget that the only difference after all may be as to the con- 
ditions under which the word of man is, in fact, invoked to illu- 
minate the dark of Scripture. For instance, his book 
is silent on the consent of the innumerable host of learned and 
pious students of all ages; but this is no proof that the inter- 
vention of “man’s words” is absent, though the interpreter may 
be that prominent individuality, the mystical, confident Charles 
George Gordon. We do not suppose that the author appreciated 
how near he a te committing himself to the un- 
charitable and incredible that the too much studied 
commentators had not themselves searched the Scriptures. But 
certainly the General endeavours to act as he preaches; for 
the treatise is absolutely devoid of any of the helps which most 
‘writers on abstruse topics are glad to seek from the erudition of 
their predecessors. A word now and then betrays acquaintance 
with Hebrew and Greek; otherwise the exclusive a to 
the Bible in the Authorized Version is only diversified y one 
reference to Bishop Wordsworth’s Commentary and one to the 
Athanasian Creed. Neither the Prayer-Book as such, nor the 
Articles, are once mentioned; while not the least recognition of 
the place which critical investigation justly claims in Biblical 
study seems ever to have crossed General Gordon's mind in his 
literal acceptance of the entire Old Testament narrative in its 
English dress. There would be nothing in the entire book to 
show to what denomination of Christians he belonged were it not 
for the naive statement, “In our church we have the Ten Com- 
mandments beside the Lord’s table, but the font and the table of 
the Lord are the two visible and constant articles of service in our 
Christian churches.” It is peculiar that the General, while he 


warily avoids raising the pulpit to a third place of honour, should 
have dwelt upon old-feshioned tables of 
Commandments. 


In fact, it is not too much to say that General Gordon starts on 
the expedition after the assimilation of Ohristian truth in much 


the same spirit and with about the same external help as he con- 
sidered needful when his object was to make the Soudan his own. 
It is fair to add that, if the 
Palestine, access to books may not have been so . But itis 


abundantly clear that General never realized this difficulty 
as an inconvenience. 
What, then, has been the result of this strange quest; in 


what shape does the Christianity evolved by the solitary ings 
of the enthusiast soldier present itself to the readers of his book 

The answer to this question is the s t part of the whole 
affair. Temperaments like General Gordon’s when stirred by 
deep religious emotion are apt to take refuge in the grim intoler- 
ance of Calvinism and its delusive comforts of assurance and in- 
defectibility. This was conspicaous in the idiosyncrasy of that 
great Christian hero who bore in some respects such a likeness to 
the English soldier, “Stonewall” Jackson. General Gordon, 
serene, it would seem, in the untroubled unconsciousness that any 
father, any doctor, any prelate or professor had anticipated 
what are to him no doubt discoveries, has strayed upon 
the broad highway of that presentment of Christianity which 
has emphatically been from the inning the doctrine of 
the Church in contrast to that of the sects. The corner-stone of 
his system is the two great sacraments, and those sacraments he 
describes in language of which we can give the best idea by say- 
ing that it sounds like an expansion of the latter part of 
Church Catechism. The connexion between the Creation and the 
new creation or new birth of Baptism, and the reciprocal relation 
of the tree of knowledge and of the Eucharist as type and as anti- 
type, are the very commonplaces of that theology which is in 
different known as the sacramental system and historical 
Christianity, and which is, we add, the only consistent key to 
the formularies of the Church of land. Yet our Baptismal 
and Eucharistic services, from which such t illus- 
trations of his assertions could be culled, are either forgotten 
or deliberately ignored by the General. He can say truly and 
well, “as the earth was once covered with water and dead, so 
Baptism covers a man figuratively with water, to denote his death, 
to state publicly that he acknowledges death as his due, and, as 
the emerges in its new creation, so man comes forth from 
Baptism @ new creature, and he can then feed on the tree of life 
in the Holy Communion.” Yet he seems unconscious that the 
Baptismal service long since invoked the Almighty, “ Who of 
Thy great mercy didst save Noah and his family in the ark from 

ishing by water; and also didst safely lead the children of 
rael Thy people through the Red Sea, agua Sar Thy Holy 
Baptism, and by the Baptism of Thy well-beloved Son Jesus 
Christ in the river Jordan didst sanctify water to the mystical 
washing away of sin.” 

Such a phenomenon as General Gordon's book is gives rise to 
various reflections. It is a very distinct indication of how much 
the appreciation of historical and sacramental Christianity is “ in 
the air.” It is evidence of the hold which this Christianity has got 
even of those who may be most unconscious of its presence, or 
who believe themselves most inimical to its Short of 
a miracle, no soldier, however pious and heroic, of the last or the 
last but one generation could have written the book. It is also, 
though we do not wish to dwell very heavily on this point, an 
argumentum ad hominem that the sacramental doctrine does stand 
confessed on the face of Scripture, to the extent of justifying us in 
refusing to accept the assertion of controversialists on the other 
side, who Dn wy that more seeking is needed to discover that 
theory within the sacred records than the solifidian one. 

No doubt the value of the volume as a psychological curiosity 
turns much upon that which its writer takes care to veil in impene- 
trable obscurity—namely, the moral and intellectual traini 
which has enabled him to reach his actual position. We sho 
on this head be inclined to offer a commonplace suggestion, and 
ask whether the fact may not be that the early schooling of General 
Gordon was in the good old paths of the Church of England 
and its invaluable Catechism. The good seed may have lain 
dormant, and when it shot up the growth gee to the man of 
exceptional confidence to be spontaneous. t, whatever may be 
the secret of its inception, the phenomenal value of the book is 
incontestable. 


BINKO’S BLUES.* 


O consider the whole question of allegory @ propos of Binko’s 
T Blues may look like considering “4 curiously, But it 
is really time to ask what are the conditions of an art, that 
of paradoxical and humorous , which in our age has 
become undoubtedly popular. When Mr. Besant lectured last 
week on the art of tiction, he observed that the Muse of Story- 
telling had no among the Nine, though Story-telling was 
decidedly older than the Nine Muses, who first appear in what 
many think an interpolated of the Odyssey. The reason 
is that the Greeks did not recognize the art of prose-romance at 
all; it was not an admitted genre, and only came to the surface 
after the Eastern and Western world had got thoroughly mixed 
up together. The same statement ye he made about allegory. 

genre has no very definite limits, whether in plastic art, poetry, 
or prose, because it was practically unknown to the legislators of 
the arts. Apologues they had ; and fables, and personified abstract 


* Reflections in Palestine, 1883. By Charles 
& Co. 1884, 3. By George Gordon. London: 


nee By Herman C. Merivale. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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ideas, like Love and Death, held a place in their literature and 


myths. But a long romance with an obvious second meaning per- 
vading it throughout below the surface was quite alien to the 

nius of Greece. It is from the middle ages that we inherit 

‘aux Semblant, and Bel Accueil, and all the typical beings 

of the Romance of the Rose and its descendants. Perhaps it 
is the result of this origin of modern allegory that no one can 
exactly define the province of the genre. Is an allegory suc- 
cessful when it entertains us in such a straightforward wa) 
that we quite forget its lesson, as in the case of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress? Probably very few readers have ever got much profit 
or pleasure out of musing on the various typical meanings 
of Bunyan’s famous book, and certainly we only enjoy the 
Faerie Queen when we forget that it hes a second meaning 
altogether. That is the common modern way of looking at the 
matter. On the other hand, there have been times and peoples 
where nothing but the second meaning was thought of any merit, 
as when Porphyry set himself to extort the moral of the Cave of 
the Nymphs, or when Commentator made an allegory of the 
Empire and the Church out of the Vita Nuova. 

These remarks are not so much “ in the air” as they seem to be, 
for our estimate of the success of Binko's Blues depends on our 
theory ef the limits of humorous writing. Mr. Merivale’s 
was probably to write a fairy tale for children, and a brief alle- 
gory.of modern society, in somewhat a burlesque and punning 
vein, for men and women. Therefore the question arises, Will 
children take the story merely as a story, without being puzzled 
and Hm oft” by the sarcastic allusions to contemporary foibles 
and follies in literature, social affairs, politics, and so forth? We 
have very little doubt that children will pursue the tale of 
the Princess Floriline, of her lover and bridegroom, Baron Osy, of 
Binko, the depraved and hideous foe of domestic joy, the 
humpbacked but foiled Richard of Fairyland, with perfect zest and 
pleasure. . Yet we can hardly doubt that some children, of a 
more inquiring nature, will be puzzled by the talk about the 
Rab*, about the trials. which lasted so long, and were tried so 
often, about the land of Dollarosa, justly described as “quite the 
most remarkable of nations and quite the least particular.” ‘“ He 
did not care what he pirated,” says the author when drawing the 
unflattering portrait of Binko, “and he drove a great trade, among 
many other trades, in abducting the early manuscripts of Tadtite 
romances or Cimarosian plays from their unsuspecting authors, 
and exacting a large commission for them in the distant country 


with which he chiefly dealt, the Great Settlements of Dollarosa.” 


Our impression is that a child in reading Binko’s Blues will carry 
away from such passages as these a vague but deeply satisfying im- 
ion of the composite and mysterious villainy of that evil 
character. At the same time, it would be easy to argue, @ priori, 
that Mr. Merivale’s proper public will be repelled by what they 
certainly cannot be expected to understand. There are times when 
grown-up people almost wonder whether the Rose and the Ring is 
really a good present for a small boy or girl. Our eyes being 
rged with bitter euphrasy and rue, we see a greut many things 
n the Rose and the Ring which it seems far from necessary that 
a child should notice. But, if any one will try to remember his 
own first acquaintance with that romance, he will probably admit 
that for him the worldly wisdom, the keen vision of snobbishness, 
did not exist. He was wrapped up in the story, trembled for 
Rosalba when the Princess was thrown to the lions, and thought 
it no more than proper and natural that Giglio should make that 
prodigiously long speech to the students. 

If this “reading” of childish character and tastes be correct, 
then, no doubt, children will be immensely excited about the 
adventures of the fair Floriline. The Queen of Tadt, a land 
proved, in an amusing piece of pure nonsense-writing, to be out- 
side of the map, Floriline suffers much from many physicians and 
many masters. The former condemn her to the regimen which, 
as the author says, “is nearly the same for all patients, whatever 
their sex, bulk, or occupation.” One egg for breakfast (one slice 
of cold bacon is now more fashionable); one small slice of cold 
mutton, or one small mutton-chop, for luncheon; and fish, joint, 
and — pudding for dinner—these were all the royal meats of 
the Princess Floriline. Happily, perhaps, for the sovereign lady, 
knowledge had become so enormous in Tadt that people, if the 
were ever to learn anything, had to reverse the common method, 
and go back from to-day. Thus Floriline, if she had been 
an English girl, would not have begun her studies of English 
history with primitive man and the mammoth, but with the facts 
of her own minority, as far as they had gone. Living in a 
domain where women had not been eligible as sovereigns, 
Floriline enjoyed the rivalry of a pretender, Binko, the piratical 
captain of the Tonic Bark. At a moment when the Thigs and 

ories, the constitutional parties, had nearly teased each other 
into extinction, the Sentimentals, with their blue-ribboned leader, 
Pheebus Apollinaris, came in, and, of course, they had a leaning to- 
wards Binko. Their policy, we learn, was based upon a belief in 
the universal goodness of everybody, if you would only trust them 
(except with drink), and therefore they trusted Binko. But the 
conduct of this brutal and licentious prince, when asked to take 
the oath, was of a character which offended even his chief Senti- 
mental enpportars, Floriline was, therefore, accepted as future 
ruler, and her education was very carefully seen to:— 

Her reading general subjects was confined to the pages of the two 
great (en ty the Present Sentry and the Nightlightly Review, 
whose titles showed how wide awake og Aaveng about everything. The 

originally introduced into Tadt by Shpex and his friends, and th 


motto was a passage from an old Karamsinian comedy. It was that 
“ Every kind of subject was permitted, as long as it was tedious.” Any- 
thing at all entertaining was strictly excluded, because of its bad effects 
upon the mind ; but partly also because so many people in Tadt lived by 
writing, and so few of them had the smallest power of entertaining any- 
body, that it would never do to set a bad example. Articles which no 

but their writers could understand were much in request, and those whi 
the writers did not understand themselves were paid for extra. 


But the fairies, described in a very charming passage, prevented 
Floriline from becoming a dreadful little intense female prig, and 
she was especially under the care of the fairy Robur. From what 
terrible dangers the fairy afterwards saved her on the Chloral 
Reef, it must be left to the reader to discover, as this is decidedly 
the most ingenious part of the plot. Floriline, rejecting all the 
photographs of more princely wooers, chose the nt and beau- 
tiful Baron Osy. But scarcely had she been united to him, after 
ceremonies in which trumpets, butter-boats, and similar joyful 
instruments of music and mutual adulation were sonorous, than 
the pair were snatched away in beauty’s bloom by Binko and his 
pirate minions. The relief and delight which came to Floriline on 
the pirate barque where, whatever dangers Lowered, science and 
education, and the “ Admiration Army” (copyright) were out of 
the way, are humorously described. The perils from cannibals and 
chloral reefs which the lovers encountered, and the happy manner 
of their release, must be perused by curious yoath for itself. 
It is not our business to “come and spoil the fun” by an analysis 
of the plot or anticipation of the catastrophe. But we must be 
permitted to quote a passage concerning the anarchy and in- 
tellectual advertising systems which devastated Tadt during the 
absence of the legitimate ruler :— 2 

The Culturists, too, wrote chiefly about each other in a set of small 
journals of their own ; and though none of them had ever done anything 
whatever, individual, or original, or worthy of note—they mentioned each 
other's names so constantly and so systematically as “that eminent thinker ” 
—* that enlightened critic ””—etc., etc., that the public began to hear of 
their names in spite of itself, and to suppose that these gentlemen really 
had done something, though when they were asked what, neither the public 
nor the gentlemen themselves could say. 

Ridicule, alas! will not stop the advertisements of the “Culturists.” 
We have ceased to be vexed much with paragraphs about pro- 
fessional beauties, but twitters of literary gossip about literary 
animalcule are even more common than ever. One cannot take 
up certain journals without reading that Professor Nicks has 
finished punctuating his treatise on Amalekite Algebra, that Mr, 
Brown is editing the works of Scalion de Virbluneau, or that 
Jones has achieved his monody on some other unlucky culturi 
snatched away at the early age of fourteen. This system o 
adverti8ement has reached such a pitch that even the advertised 
are beginning to blush like peonies at the mere sight of a column 
of “cultured” chatter. ‘To return to Binko’s Blues, we quote a 
passage in another key, descriptive of “The Master of Coldpore,” 
@ patriot who made patriotism pay :— 

The Master was cool and impassible, scrupulously polite (where it might 
be injurious to be otherwise), and capable of assuming interest without 
enthusiasm. He was the most finished master of the use of the cat’s-paw 
whom history has seen: and when murder and outrage followed with deadly 
persistency on the march of his passionless denunciation, he had but to 
wash his hands. Sometimes, after some outrage of special atrocity, he was 
perhaps not very visible for some days, and it was whispered that he went 
about armed. But personal courage was not a requisite for the paid school 
of patriotism. For every wretched life among the ill-starred colonists, 
which through some strange fatality had to be sacrificed in his cause, either 
at the murderous attack of some life only less wretched than the first, or by 
the bitter and miserable retaliation of the block, he only seemed to be 
followed the more—for what was that to him? He that struck no blow 
had nothing to fear, and the subscriptions of the grateful colonists made 
him a rich man for life, and set him upon his feet among the class of men 
who, for owning the land (as for that matter they did in Tadt too), were 
the especial objects of his patient tactics of attack. 

The answer to this estimate has never been produced, and the 
character of the Master must be left to the judgment of a history 
more serious than that of Tadt. 

Perhaps the best criticism and justification of Binko’s Blues is 
contained in thé preliminary sonnet, an admirable piece of verse, 
with which our notice may appropriately conclude. 

Tossing in broken slumber to and fro, 
By too much journal-reading half distraught, 
The latest miracles of modern thought 
To living form I saw before me grow! 

'y came,—the monsters of advertisement,— 
From subterranean railways gambolling ; 
Or springing like weird mushrooms in a night, 
On track of fire or house-demolishing, 
O’er giant-hoardings in a grisly row ; 
Heads one half chestnut-brown, the other white, 
Strange drinks red-lettered over gaudy bars, 
Wild phantom ships and ghastly pickie-jars ; 
Till as I wondered why such dreams were sent, 
A voice said, “ We are fairies: rise and write.” 


FORTUNES MAUVE IN BUSINESS.* 


OME years the then President of the Board of Trade 
addressed a circular to all the Railway Companies, drawing 
attention to the frequency of preventible accidents, and suggesting 
more stringent rules and precautions. The general scope of the 
letter was excellent; but its effect was somewhat marred by the 


* Fortunes Made in Business: a Series of Original Sketches, Biogra- 
ical and Anecdotic, from the Recent History of Industry and Commerce. 
y Various Writers. 2 vols, London: Sampson Low & Co. 


1884. 
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selection of examples and typical cases, For it then became easy 
for any one Company to show that no such irregularity or defect 
as that made the subject of severe comment in the tenth para- 
graph “ of your letter under acknowledgment ” had ever occurred 
ay _ say, on the whole of the long line between Shunt- 
bury uddleborough. Whatever might have happened else- 
where, owing to neglect or wilfulness, the Directors and servants 
of this exemplary and cautious Company were clear. The other 
galled jades might wince, and so on. Something of this security 
may be felt by each one of the “ Various Writers” who, the pre- 
face tells us, in company with a nameless editor, have been engaged 
for years in collecting the scattered information now presented to 
the public in these two volumes. When the critic makes sharp 
remarks about exuberant style, the introduction of irrelevant matter, 
or errors of fact, each writer may console himself with the thought 
that his own particular contribution is not meant, or that the editor 
must be held responsible for the outturn of the whole, There is 
no reason whatever why the biographies of successful merchants 
and inventors should not be written as well as those of eminent 
lawyers or divines. Thackeray in one of his lighter pieces says, 
that next to eating good dinners, a person of a truly onnten 
disposition would like to read about them. And, similarly, we 
may say that ordinary individuals who have just made a mere 
com out of the struggle for existence, may like to hear of 
the lucky chances and the scientific inventions which have carried 
others more fortunate than the reader to the summit of fame and 
fortune in the mercantile and engineering world. It would be 
ungracious to sneer at several of the characters in this work 
because they do not bring us face to face with interesting political 
, or because they were more given to study the statistics of 
the Mining Journal or the Builder than the pages of Thucydides, 
There are men, says Dickens, in his account of the Brothers 
Cheeryble, who knowing all this, to wit, their charity and 
worth, would not dine with these men “ because they eat with 
their knives and have never been to school.” We have not read 
this work in any such spirit. But it is in places stamped with 
that social defect at which Thackeray was always shooting 
out his sharp quills. One writer seems to hold that one of the 
main objects of honours and decorations conferred by the Crown 
is that the wearer may display them at evening parties. Another 
is under the impression that the Order of St. Michael and St. 
is usually the reward of service at Court. One gentleman 
still alive comes in for a high encomium because he has not spent 
a fortune made by alizarine and other dyes, in luxurious ease and 
vulgar ostentation; and, generally eyeing, there is a smack of 
self-satisfaction in the enumeration of large figures and gigantic 
statistics of tonnage, hogsheads, miles of private railway, and 
workshops covering so many acres. Then there is often a resort 
to padding, or to illustrations which illustrate nothing of the 
matter in hand, be it wool or iron, light alpacas, or wholesome 
beer. One life is sy by a page or two about Don Quixote, 
Amadis de Gaul, the Seven Champions of Christendom, Robinson 
Crusoe, Giant Blunderbore, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and Her 
Majesty’s Fifth Fusiliers. Another is illustrated by two 
pages of an old Punch. But the most extraordinary episodes 
are those of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. It will at once 
occur to every reader that both these names are known every- 
where, simply because they belong to men who have sought 
distinction in politics, and not made fortunes in business, 
Seventy are devoted to the account of Mr. Gladstone's 
family. iis father’s friendship with Canning, his sort of apology 
for the slave trade in one of his earliest efforts, the character of 
his oratory, and the various offices he has filled in successive Ad- 
ministrations, take up a large space. And we have also notices 
of his literary activity, his praiseworthy habit of answering 
troublesome correspondents on post-cards, his fondness for china 
and bric-a-brac, his private life, and the kindliness of heart and 
activity of mind which make him ready “to speak or write on 
anything and everything at a moment's notice.” Mr. Bright and 
his family occupy fifty pages more, but it is fair to state that here 
we have some interesting notices of cotton-spinning as well as of 
platform oratory. It would try Mr. Gladstones marvellous 
powers of language to show by what process the reputation of 
either himself or his late colleague had either originated or been 
enhanced by business. Possibly some essayist of a future 
generation, if he lights on this book, may find a pleasing 
subject for speculation in tracing Mr. Gladstone’s possible 
career had he followed his father’s example and stuck to 
Li l and business. When we run over the list of men who 
have built ificent fleets of steamers, extracted anthracene 
from pitch, perfected machines for combing wool, or forced iron 
out of ironstone, we may be inclined to think that the Prime 
Minister would have been quite equal to proving to the satisfaction 
of himself and all his partners that there were at least three ways 
of doing everything ; three modes of brewing beer, three routes to 
cross the Atlantic, three courses open to those who spin flax and 
card wool. Less fertile minds may hold that, in commerce and 
in politics, there are only two ways of doing a thing—the right 
way and the wrong way. 
et there are many narratives in this compilation which exhibit 
some of the best qualities of the self-taught Englishman. Patience, 
verance, contentment in poverty, generosity in affluence, 
indness to friends and d cleo, appy selection of chances, 
instruments, and agencies, discoveries amounting to inspiration, 
an infinite capacity for taking pains, are well ught 
out. Some chances seem to come to the finder like an easy 


cateh at mid-wicket. They could hardly be missed. Others, again, 
could only have occurred to an inventive faculty combined with 
an accurate knowledge of mechanical forces and the uses to which 
raw material and waste could be put. Here are a few instances 
in which splendid fortunes have been made in the last hundred 
ears. A fortunate exhaustion of a certain lead mine in Cumber- 
sent the father of Mr. Holden to work in a coal mine near 
Glasgow. The son to acquire a very fair education in 
mathematics, Latin, Greek, and chemistry, and seemed destined to 
attain no higher position than classical master in some English 
academy. An accident enabled him to invent the useful lucifer 
match in 1829, Any chemist knew how to strike a light, but it 
occurred to Mr. Holden to put sulphur and not wood under the 
explosive material that gave out the light. A year or so after 
this he sold the goodwill of his school and entered the service of 
Messrs. Townend, where he was enabled to supplant the rude 
instruments used in wool-combing by delicate but practical 
machines fitted with teeth “finer than the finest sewing needle.” 
In partnership with Mr. Lister he established mills in France, at 
Rheims, Croix near Roubaix, and St. Denis, and we can believe 
that at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, of all the samples of 
combed wools, those of Holden et Fils attracted not the least 
share of attention. The story of Mr. Holden's success, which is 
concisely told, is mixed up with that of Mr. Lister, his partner. 
This gentleman happened to see some rubbish in a London ware- 
house, pleasant neither to the eye, nor the nose, nor the touch. It 
was “ silk waste,” being made of mulberry leaves and bits of 
stick. After many experiments he was enabled to convert this 
apparently worthless material into beautiful fabrics of velvet and 
mg r. Holden sits in the nt Parliament, Mr. Lister 
competed unsuccessfully against the late Lord F, Cavendish for 
the North Riding in 1880. 

The Low Moor Company is simply the history of the transfor- 
mation of a comparatively worthless estate of moor and bog into a 
splendid property of coal and iron mines, tramways, furnaces, and 
workshops. This tract, belonging to an indebted Yorkshire squire, 
was bought about a century ago for 34,000/, The purchasers have 
founded fumilies and left fine fortunes. But we quote this rather 
as an instance of a legitimate speculation in land known tocontain 
abundant mineral wealth and of the skilful development of its 
hidden resources, than as displaying mechanical and inventive 
genius. Again, hoop-rings, split pens, and electroplate are not 
amongst the discoveries which have materially altered or highly 
benefited society, But they are serviceable articles; and the 
share or credit to be claimed by each partner in these ventures 
is well told in the chapter on Sir Josiah Mason. It is satis- 
factory to learn that out of pen-making, rings of india-rubber, 
and nickel-smelting, have sprung almshouses and orphanages and 
the Scientific College at Birmingham, which alone cost 180,000l, 
The career of Sir teary Bessemer, his projectiles, his disputes with 
the Government, and his steel works, is familiar enough. This 
chapter is by no means a favourable specimen of literary workman- 
ship. The most important fact sescoled—tin key, it may be said, 
to the success of the steel works—is that Sir H. er, after a 
series of nearly ruinous experiments, found out the secret of 
ducing “steel worth 502. or 60/. a ton from charcoal iron whi 
cost only 7/. per ton.” The saving by the displacement of iron 
for steel in rails and tyres is, if we may trust the figures, enormous. 
Almost equally well known in the commercial world is the 
utilization of alpaca wool by Mr. Titus Salt. Either owing to 
prejudice or clumsiness, no one could make anything of this 
article till Mr, Salt tried “alpaca warp” and “alpaca weft,” 
and turned a nondescript hair wool into an elegant dress. 
We cannot say that this chapter gains by the introduction of 
a fanciful description from Household Words of Mr. Salt enter- 
ing the warehouse of O, W. and F. Foozle & Co, It is said to 
be in Dickens’s “happiest vein.” It is, in truth, characteristic 
of his oddities and inveterate love of exaggeration. The Peases 
of Darlington and the Fisons and Forsters of Burley-in- Wharfdale 
carry us to Yorkshire railways, waterworks at Middlesborough 
and other places, and Bradford politics, leading to a fair 
sketch of the public career of the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. But, as we remarked before, the public estimation in 
which Mr. W. E. Forster is deservedly held by all parties is due 
to politics and not to cotton. In the account of the Fairbairns 
there is a good deal to interest; but it may be questioned 
whether Sir S. Cunard and Mr. Bass and his sons have not 
earned more gratitude from the average Englishman than others 
who have revolutionized the art of war or turned picturesque 
hillsides into ing factories. It was u with much ex- 
travagance in the discussions on the discredited scheme for the 
Channel Tunnel, that the en ise was worth the money if 
only for the sake of — invalids and aldermen from 
ing an uncomfortable hour a half in the from Dover 
to Calais. The founders of a Com y which, with others, has 
reduced the passage of the stormy Atlantic to one week have surely 
achieved a substantial success without the least political danger. 
The Cunard Company has never lost a single vessel out of its mag- 
nificent fleet ; and it may be rivalled but has not been surpassed, for 
the security and comfort of by any other Company. If 
Cunard is a powerful name in New York and Liverpool, all 
India has heard of the mighty name of Bass, the most re- 
spected brewer whereof has just in full years and general honour 
gone over to the majority. Since the time when the senior 
of that name improved on the Pale Ale of Hodgson, the 
Burton manufacture has been—we speak seriously—a valuable 
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his Bass. The liquid is consumed by —— India, not always in 
moderation, and bas supplied him with the finest outbursts of his 
triotism and the most splendid apologies for the Ibert Bill. 
e thoughtful native, in fact, often imports his liquor and his 
patriotism. More than forty years ago the merits of Pale Ale were 
celebrated by the late Mr. H. M. Parker, B.C.S., in a lively poem, 
from which we have just room for the following stanzas. ‘here 
are thirteen in all, every one ending with the same magic and 
household words :— 
When o’er Bengal’s storm- troubled 
Lowers the monsoon ; wad 
And the wild tempest’s iron sway 
Shadows our dreary June ; 


From striking mast or sail, 
Feels home within his stout heart glow 
At sight of thee, Pale Ale. 
And the poem ends thus :— 
Rich and i blets 
Of verdant hops, dew glittering, 
Old England’s genuine vine ; 
Crown us, and as the beakers foam 
Let’s drink each glorious sail 
That wafts from our own island home 
Its richest gift, Pale Ale. 
The editor, in any future edition of these Fortunes, might do worse 
than replace some of his padding by the short poem of which the 
above is an extract. It was published in a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of prose and verse, as “ Bole Ponjis,” in 1851. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


HE scene of Miss Howard’s new novel is laid at Plouvenec, 

a village on the Breton coast; the heroine, Guenn Rodellec, 
is a Breton fisher-girl ; the heroes—there is more than one—are 
Thymert, rector of the Lannions, and Everett Hamor, the Ameri- 
can painter. Hamor is a young man with Pr of talent, plenty 
of amiability, and plenty of will, but emotio shallow, and an 
incarnation of aftistic selfishness. He comes of Puritan stock; he 
has “ taught school out West,” hunted bison on their native runs, 
exchanged shots and fisticufls with | miners, studied painting 
in Paris, dwelt in tents at Barbizon, and had experiences of every 
sort ; he likes to like and be liked, but he cares for nothing but 
art; he is a kind of feeble, highly Americanized reflection of 
what is worst in Goethe. Thymert, on the other hand, is a valiant 
Breton, half priest and halt sailor; he is ein strong and 
masterful; he has the single-heartedness of a child, and the 
passions of a true man; he is of the stuff of which rs are 
made, and heroic missionaries, and immortal isan leaders. 
Between these two is the fisher-maiden Guenn ellec. Guenn 
is the bonniest, blithest, most delightful girl in Plouvenec. She is 
small and light; but she can row admirably, and lift a greater 
weight than almost any man in the village. She is loose-tongued 
and high-handed ; but she is utterly pure and stainless, and she has 
the loveliest laugh ever heard. She is only seventeen ; but she is 
already a regular buyer for M. Menier, the sardine merchant ; she 
is the runner in the village, and the best dancer in the de 
ment ; she can hold her own with any scold in Plouvenec, and she 
is besides 8 mother to her hunchbacked brother Nannic, and as 
good a daughter as possible to her scoundrel old father, the fisher- 
man Rodellec. Withal she is absolutely heart-free; her ome 
maidenhood is such as would have become the nymphs who fol- 
lowed Artemis through the forests—the tameless am oy | who, 
“ au crépuscule, 4 l'heure oi les lionnes vont boire, lavent dans les 
sdurces froides leurs mains sanglantes et leurs bras ey srl 
With Hamor'’s coming, however, all this is changed. She begins 
by hating and fearing him; she ends by falling devoutly in love 
with him. She has always been contemptuous of painters, and 
steadily refused to earn from them by sitting asa model. But, 
her father aiding, she sits to Hamor, and then, by swift d 
identifies herself with him, his interests, and his work, till she 
becomes completely dependent on him, and, though he knows 
it not, has no existence save as his slave. He, for his part, 
cares nothing at all about her. He is too puritanical and too 
selfishly indifferent to make love to her; he contents himself 
with imposing his will upon her, with making her do exactly as 
he ae, and with behaving to her as Ps and gracefully, 
nei more nor less, as his graceful and pleasant nature obli 
him to behave to everybody. Guenn and her brother save his 
life more than once, and Guenn also saves his picture. But he 
either does not know, or does not care to the immense 
affection he has called into being; and, when time comes, he 


* Guenn. By Blanche Willis Howard. London: Warne & Co. 1884. 
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Years Ago, By Sidney Lever. London: Remington & Co. 1884. 


leaves Plouvenec on a mere matter of business, without so much 
as waiting to say good-bye. Guenn, it should be noted, has gone 
over to Quimper, to buy fripperies for another picture. She 
returns, to find her hero gone; and that night, in a delirium of 
baffled love and wounded pride and torture of heart, she rows out 
through the storm wereael. the Lannions, to confess herself to 
Thymert, the valiant rector, and is drowned. bo agen who is 
her cousin, has loved her all along, with the whole strength of 
his t, deep nature. In the morning he goes down to the 
beach, to see if the tempest has wrought much misery for his 
own flock; and there he finds Guenn’s body. All that day he 
prays beside it, and with the night he vanishes from the Lannions. 
At e, ten years after, Hamor, by this time a successful man, 
meets a Oarmelite monk, and izes him for the quondam 
rector of the Lannions, He has never heard of Guenn’s death, 
has never troubled himself to inquire about her since the day he 
left Plouvenec; he had sent her a parcel of pretty things from 
Paris, it is true, but whether they reached her or not he had never 
once cared to ask; and he is really sorry—it gives him “quite a 
shock—after these years, too ”—to have such uncomfortable news. 
Thymert does not tell him why she died, nor exactly when ; and 
when the other, “with his musical intonation,” begs the 
priest to come and talk over old times, and assures him that he 
“shall always retain the strongest and most grateful remem- 
brances” of them, he simply bids his interlocutor good-bye and 
passes on his way. Beside him, bearing “on his face the majesty 
of unutterable pain,” Hamor is — enough. But Hamor 
is shallow as of yore, and withal self-satisfied as of yore, and he 
does not know it. He pities the priest, and is inclined to scold 
religion for spoiling him ; but he altogether fails to perceive his 
own immense inferiority. 

This is, of course, the briefest possible outline of Miss Howard's 
story. It is completed by a t deal of excellent material in 
the shape of character, and di e, and emotion. Guenn herself 
is, it may be, a thought idyllic and untrue to fact. But she 
is thoroughly consistent as a creation, and her figure, at once 
brilliant and pathetic, is of those that live long in the memory. 
This is hardly the case with Hamor. It is difficult indeed, if not 
impossible, to believe in Hamor. His selfishness is too obviously 
invented, his sexlessness too flagrant and unreal. We have called 
him a sort of faint and feeble reflection of a certain aspect of 
Goethe. But the parallel is unjust. Goethe was, before all, 
a man; Hamor, if he is anything at all, is only a literary 
Americanism. The priest is far better and stronger work. He 
has passion, he is natural, he is touched with the simpli 
city of life. For the other characters of Miss Howard’s novel— 
which contains plenty of good drawing and fine colour and true 
nature—our md. mom must seek for themselves. Some of them 
for instance, Guenn’s brother Nannic, the urchin wizard, 

“ Madame,” mistress of the Hétel des Voyageurs—have, in their 
several ways, uncommon merit. 

Captain Hawley Smart's new book is a collection of short 
stories, Every one of them appears to have already done duty 
elsewhere; hardly one of them but is fit to do duty a second ti 
and reappear as part of a book. For Captain Smart knows 
about the horsey world of which he has become the peculiar 
chronicler, and he sets down his knowledge with an ingenious 
vivacity, as it were a lingering flavour of Charles Lever, pleasing 
to the mind. His men are good, honest, companionable fellows, 
and if they teach you little or nothing, save that one natural 
heavy dragoon is better than a wilderness of unnatural philan- 
thropical ideals, they amuse you in the process, and you part from 
them with regret, though you forget them five minutes after. 
His women, in the same way, are good, honest, companionable 
creatures, and though, to the stern philosopher, they are a little 
too fond of flirting. and slang and a trifle too apt at giving and 
taking the odds, you have only to be with them to find life pass 
—* enough. Then Captain Smart has the fortune to 
possess, by appropriation it may be, a subject of inexhaustible 
interest and charm. Horses and races have a universal 

ion since the beginning of time. ‘To go to the Derby—in a 
our-in-hand or in a “ Whitechapel brougham ” it is all one—is to 
be purely and wholly human, and to draw the winner in a 
stakes is to be a hero among men. And if this be so, what is it to “ 
a hardened and consistent sportsman? What must be the glories 
of that state of life which confers upon its practitioners the 
privilege of sharing in such myste ies as “ pulling ” and “ roping,” 
“ milking” and “ bucketing,” “squaring ” and “ selling,” and 
“welshing”? of indulging in such fearless new fashions “as land- 
ing a raker” and “coming a cropper”? of expressing themselves 
in such noble and harmonious English as “it takes the pluck out 
of you, makes one a bit funky, and one never gets out of a mucker 
that way”? Of such desperate delights are Captain Smart's 
stories compacted. Without incurring the reproach of affecta- 
tion, he may speak of a saddle as “the pigskin ” ; he may “ bolt,” 
he may “ tip,” he may “ fluke,” and none will say him nay; he 
may “take sixteen ponies on the winner,” and do feats of that 
sort, in whose contemplation the py 2 writer bursts 
with envy. In his present volume he gives us a handful of 
stories, thrice welcome to those whose “ horsiness” is excessive, 
son memphis in a less degree, but still acceptable—to those 
in whom the quality is merely human and normal. The best is pro- 
bably the first, which tells how, in spite of fateful dreams and 
tremendous presentiments, and the injunctions of a dying parent, 
@ sporting man who ought to have known better did not win 
on Care Bat there is little to choose between this one and 
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others ; as, for instance, that which sets forth how a dark horse 
won over Ballycoree. Another good one has for its hero an 
American bewitched with Charles Lever, and tells how, after 
years of waiting, he was at last admitted to mess with a crack 
regiment, how he looked in vain for Monsoon and others, and how, 
by his own act and deed, and to his own immense disgust, he 
went home sober as a judge. To this we may add that “Jack 
Thistleton’s Luck” is very readable and fresh, and that one or two 
of the ghosts in “The Spectre Signal” are quite good enough to 


remember. 

In Dearforgil, “ A Historical Romance of 1152-72,” the author 
of The Last Earl of Desmond and other immortal works relates 
how Diarmaid of Leinster, after ee with Una O’More, 
stole away Dearforgil, wife of Tiernan O’Rourke, and, being robbed 
of his prey, and also dispossessed of his kingdom, called in “ the 
Saxon and Guilt,” and with Strongbow's help, and Fitzstephen’s, 
and Hugh de Lacy’s, made “ Virtue and Erin” eternal allies, and 
became, as it were, the Great First Cause of Mr. Healy. It is an 
amazing production. It breathes of Samuel Lover and Zhe Four 
Masters, of Micky Free and Brian Boru, of the late Tom Moore 
and the Brehon Laws, of Malachi of the Collar of Gold and the 
lamented Harry Lorrequer. King Diarmaid scowls and 
valiantly—like Mr. Warner in The Bastile of Calvados; and his 
“ Ollav,” his Bard, says “ Bathershin,” and “ Arrah,” and “ Faith,” 
as though, even to his oaths, he were the direct ancestor of Handy 
Andy. Strongbow’s nickname “ De arcu forti” gets disguised as 
“ Darky Forty,” which obliges the fair Eva to inquire if her hus- 
band presumptive is not “ a little black man, about forty years of 
age.” Hugh de Lacy, the proud Norman, is presented asa kind of 
medizeval anticipation of a burlesque writer. “If 1 don't string 
him up,” says he of O'Rourke, “ my name is not De Lacy.” This 
hero, moreover, is not only a punster himself, but the cause of pun- 
ning in others. “ A trunk, indeed,” soliloquizes the author, in con- 
templation of the Norman's headless body, “a trunk indeed, for 
it was covered with Aair.” Strongbow, like the courtly crea- 
ture he is, — himself in the French of the period. “ He 
gave me the lie,” says he of somebody or other, “for which I 
returned him wn coup au derriére.” Diarmaid, all traitor as 
he is, is so true an Irishman that he achieves a monumental 
bull:—“*O God! Iam blinded; exclaimed the Princess, raising 
her hand to her eyes. ‘Are you?’ cried the King, trembling 
from head to foot. ‘ Can you see, Dearforgil?’” To complete 
her lover's achievement, the stricken lady answers “ Yes,” and 
the bull becomes representative and national. “How came he 
to win my virgin affections?” soliloquizes the wicked Una, re- 
ferring to her partner in crime, Killpatrick, alias Father Peter, 
alias “ The Connaughtman,” alias Donnchadh, Lord of Osraighe ; 
and when, a few pages further on, Father Peter is found poison- 
ing the wrong person, out of sheer Irishness of temperament, 
the startled reader can but echo her Majesty's inquiry, “But 
then,” the guilty Queen reflects, “then 1 was a young and in- 
experienced girl, without a noble passion in my soul”; a remark 
which, as Una’s ambition is all in the way of poisoning, 
stabbing, and destruction generally, tells well for the “noble 
passion,” the —- purity of motive, by which the bosoms 
are fired of Mr. Parnell and the vocal O'Donovan Rossa, 
Indeed, anything “more Irish and less nice” than Dear- 
forgil has not often been seen. Everybody's hand is against 
everybody else; nobody understands anybody; the general con- 
fusion debauches the reader's mind. It is a sort of Donny- 
brook, where Giraldus Cambrensis takes hands with Shaun the 
Post, and Dr. O'Donovan measures ae with the Abbé 
MacGeohagan, and the author and St. Kevin’s Kathleen and Thad 
O’Flinn and William of Malmesbury and the Colleen Bawn 
shout and fight and hurroo and caper in concert, like the Home 
Rule party on a field-night at St. Stephen’s. “ Fiction,” as the 
author remarks in his preface, “ is wild and frolicsome, and apt to 
curvet in harness.” That is true enough; but if Fiction is always 
as wild and frolicsome as in Dearforgtl, and curvets in harness in 
no other wise than here, then, in the language of Mr. Bumble, 
— “is a hass,” and the less we see or hear of Fiction the 

tter. 

Miss Lever is a novelist by inheritance. In Years Ago she 
breaks ground with such briskness and assurance as augur well of 
her future. Her story is trite and slight to a degree. The scene 
of it is laid at Fiume, and the flavour—half English, half 
Roumanian, with a dash of Greek and Italian—is cosmopolitan 
and mixed enough to remind us of the late Lever himself. To 
Fiume the heroine, Margaret Seymour, comes down, for a change 
ofair, from Pesth, with her sister, her brother-in-law, and her little 
niece and nephew. There she encounters a certain Mirko 
Stevanovié, a wonderful Montenegrin, blessed with all manner of 
accomplishments, rich in all manner of experience, and ssed 
of the fatal gift of beauty. She and Mirko fall in love and deter- 
mine to . AtFiume, however, there abides a certain Perdicaris, 
a wily and dubious Greek, who has a wicked wife and a fair and 

ious daughter. Perdicaris is heavily in debt to Mirko. Years 

fore he has — a sum in trust from the Montenegrin’s 
mother; that sum he has taken to himself, and, after making his 
fortune with it, he has got to the point of denying the deposit and 
his liability. Mirko goes off to search for documentary evidence 
in support of his claim; and when Margaret sees him again, he is 
standing before the altar with Merika Perdicaris. Of course they 
have been betrayed. Mirko has been told that Margaret is false ; 
and, to square matters with Perdicaris, he has accepted Merika and 
Merika’s fortune. When he learns how he has been tricked, which 


he does half an hour after the wedding, he has a tremendous 
scene with Margaret, departs from Fiume and his spouse, and, 
of his life, flings it in | 
ike the bridegroom of Rogers's “Ginevra” ; while Margaret 
Merika, after nursing each other dutifully through a long illness 
apiece, are left to amuse themselves as best they can ever after- 
wards. Obviously an intrigue of this type has little or nothing im 
itself to recommend it. In Miss Lever's hands, however, it 
assumes a certain freshness, and proves very far from ineffective. 
Its lines are cast in unfamiliar places, and among manners which 
are strange and remote from our own. It is supported by a set of 
characters which are slightly but firmly drawn, und which are at 
once novel and natural. A great deal more pains and a little 
—_ ambition, and Miss Lever should make us a really good 
novel. 


COLONEL LUMSDEN’S BEOWULF.* 


FP\HAT in the short space of two years a second edition of 
Colonel Lumsden’s translation of Beowulf should have been 
called for must be a source of legitimute satisfaction to the 
translator. But if, as we doubt not is the case, Colonel Lumsden 
is ae | anxious for the progress of the subject to which he has 
devoted so much of his leisure time, he would be the first to 
agree with us that this fact is even more satisfactory as evidence 
of the increased interest which the English people are beginning 
to take in what it is the fashion to call the origins of their 
national literature and language, after being long content to 
leave them to be studied almost exclusively by foreigners— 
Danes and Germans. How greatly this has been the case with 
our —_ national Wo of Beowulf, a short review of the biblio- 
phy of the subject will conclusively show. The Editio 
haan of Beowulf was published by the Dane Thorkelin ix 
1815; but Kemble, the leader of the Renaissance of Anglo-Saxon 
studies in England, was the first who laboured critically on the 
text, of which he published editions in 1833 and 1835, while his 
prose translation appeared in 1837. Then Ettmiiller in 1840 
published his translation of the poem in German alliterative verse 
with a critical introduction. the special feature of Ettmiiller’s 
translation we shall have occasion to s later. Asa critic he 
was the first to apply what may be called the Wolffian theory to 
Beowulf. He belonged, in fact, to that school of German criti- 
cism which treats literary productions as Goethe, according to 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, treated “ the suffering human race "— 
He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said, Thou ailest here, and here! 
And this purely subjective criticism he proceeded to impress 
on his readers by printing in a different manner all those passages 
which he considered to be later interpolations. In fact, Ettmiiller 
dealt with Beowulf very much as Ewald dealt with Genesis. In 
this style of criticism he has been followed by Simrock and 
Miillenhoff, of whom the latter has written what he is pleased to 
call “the inner history of the Beowulf,” in which he not only 
points out the later additions, but assigns them to their respective 
authors. Of him we are likely to hear again, as he is announced 
to contribute to the second volume of the autotype edition of 
Beowulf. In 1847 and 1851 appeared editions with translation by 
the Dane Schaldemose, who quietly er Kemble’s labours, 
while largely appropriating their results. One original contri- 
bution, however, he must be allowed to have made; for he dis- 
covered that the Cottonian Library was in Oxford. In 1849 was 
ublished a curious work by A. Diedrich Wackerbarth, A.B, 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon at the College of our Ladye (sic) of 
Oscott, with a dedication to the Right Reverend Nicolas Wise- 
man, D.D., Lord Bishop of Melipotamus; a designation which 
takes us back to the days before the agitation which gave rise to 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 1850; for this was the title under 
which Cardinal Wiseman was originally —_—_ coadjutor~ 
bishop to the central district of England as Episcopus in partibus 
a This work was a translation of Beowulf into the ballad 
etre of Scott, of which we shall have more to say presently. 
Thorpe’s edition with translation 7 aa in 1855. Simrock, 
who both as critic and translator followed Ettmiiller (though he 
sniffs at him in his preface), published his alliterative translation in 
1859. In 1861 Grundtvig, a Dane, who forty years previously (1820) 
had issued a translation (reprinted in 1865), came out with an 
edition. Grein’s labours in this field—which ended only with his 
life—began in 1857; in which year appeared the first volumes both 
of the “ Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry ” and also of the “ Trans- 
lations of the Poems of the Anglo-Saxons.” A separate edition 
of the text of Beowulf came out in 1867, and of the translation in 
1883, the latter edited by Professor Wiilcker, who is also editi 
with the most laborious conscientiousness the new edition 
Grein’s “ Bibliothek.” As a translator Grein followed the alli- 
terative system of Ettmiiller and Simrock; but he kept clear of 
their critical absurdities, declaring that “the poem generally, as it 
lies before us, is the connected work of a single poet.” The four 
editions of the text Moritz Heyne have extended over the 
years 1863-1879. In the former of these years he gi oy a 
a translation into German blank verse. A German edition 
Holder, and a German translation by Wolzogen, are undated; 
* Beowulf: an Old English Poem. Translated into Modern Rhymes by 
Lieut.-Col. Lumsden, late Royal Artillery. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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though of the former a second edition has been issued with the 
date 1882. In 1877 variety was given to the scene by the appear- 
ance of a French translation by M. Botkine—the first, and, as far 
as we know, the only existing work of the kind. But before this 
last date the English interest in Beowulf had begun to revive. 
Mr. T. Arnold’s useful edition appeared in 1876, Colonel Lumsden’s 
first version in 1881. And now the study seems to have taken 
firm root on the other side of the Atlantic. An American 
edition by Harrison began to appear in 1882, followed or ac- 
ae sora the same year by a translation from the hand of Mr. 

arnett, 

Thus from the above review it will be seen that for nearly forty 
years, from 1837 to 1876—in other words, from Kemble to Arnold 
—the study of our earliest national epic was nearly abandoned to 
foreigners—almost the only exception, though it is an admirable 
one, being Thorpe's edition of 1855. We say “almost the only 
exception,” because we are doubtful in which class to place the 
work of Mr. Wackerbarth, already alluded to. The translation, it 
is true, is in English ; but the Christian name and surname of the 
author alike seem to indicate a Germanic origin, as does also his 
extraordinary fondness for capital letters. We give, in his own 
manner, the list of qualities which Mr. Wackerbarth thinks neces- 
sary for a translator :— 

The Qualifications necessary for a Translator into the Vernacular are but 
of a humble character ; a fair Knowledge of his Original’s and his Country’s 
Languages, sufficient common Sense to understand his Author, suflicient 
‘Taste to choose his Expressions wisely, and a conscientious Regard to 
Faithfulness from the Consideration that with the Many he is the Trustee 
of his Author’s reputation, are all that is required of him. 


Where the work to be translated is a poem, we should be inclined 
to add to this list of requirements some sense of humour and a 
certain amount of poetical feeling. These we are afraid Mr. 
Wackerbarth did not possess in any high degree, as the following 
short extract will show :— 
The Chieftain of the Gedts, tho’ there 
Were many Treasures rich and fair, 
From out the salvage Monster’s Hoarde 
Nought save the Helmet bare away, 
And Pommel of the mighty Sword, 
Bedecked with Gems and Treasures gay : 
The Blade, of twisted Iron good, 
Already had liquified ; 
So hot the poisonous Demon’s Blood 
That ’zeath its Edge had died. 


A similar doubt affects us with reference to the classification of 
the autotype edition of Beowulf now in course of publication by 
the Early English Text Society; for, though issued under the 
anspices of an English Society, it has a German editor ; and though 
no one will dream of questioning Professor Zupitza’s competence 
for the post, we cannot help sympathizing in the regrets that have 
been expressed that an Englishman was not found to take it. For 
our right to the possession of our own literature really needs 
asserting ; and while we heartily welcome co-operation from all 

uarters, and admit, not without shame, how much more inde- 

tigably the Germans have laboured at our older literature than 
we have done ourselves, we must a little protest when critics like 
Simrock claim Beowulf as a German poem; though for that 
matter we have seen Shakspeare himself claimed as a German 
before now. To all such assertions the best answer is contained 
in the note which Swift wrote against a certain in Burnet’s 
History of his own Times, in which that worthy Scot hazarded the 
remark that Paradise Lost is the finest poem in our language. “ A 
mistake,” averred Swift, “ for it is writ in Lnglish.” 

We have, however, wandered far away from Colonel Lumsden, 
and to him we must now return. The first question which confronts 
the translator of any poem is, of course, the question what metre to 
adopt. Colonel Lumsden has chosen that long-lined ballad metre 
into which Chapman translated Homer, or, to quote more homely 
instances, the metre of “John Gilpin” and “Madame Blaize.” 
“We cannot say we think the choice a happy one. The aim of the 
‘translator, it has been said, should be to produce on the ordinary 
reader as much as possible the effect that the original produces on 
the scholar. Now nothing, we think, could be further than this 
long trailing metre from giving the effect of the movement of the 
original, in which the alliterated half lines succeed one another 
with a lilt and a swing which cannot fail to seize the ear and in- 
spirit the soul of the least accustomed reader. Take any in- 
stance, the simpler the better :— 

beer dt hyde stéd hringed stefna 
sig and ut fis, ebelinges fer. 
Alcédon leofne pedden. . . . 
Any one will feel at once that this is different in kind from the 
following :— 
Ready at hithe the ringed-stem lay—meet for a prince’s bier— 
Like ice it shone—and to her lap they bore their chieftain dear. 


_For this reason we hold that the German translators Ettmiiller, 


Simrock, and Grein were quite right in their resolve to preserve 
the alliteration of the original ; and their versions, of which the 


first strikes us as the most forcible and poetic, reproduce to our 
ear far more the effect of the original than do Heyne’s Schiller- 


esque iambics, which, smooth pleasant as they are, “ are not 


Beowulf,” just as Pope's polished couplets “ are not Homer.” We 
need, in truth, some poet of eminence to restore to us our old 
alliterative measures. There is nothing in them which is really 
alien to the genius of the modern language. 

the Plowma 


y of the lines in 
they had been written 


m are as modern as 


esterday; such, with the exception of a single word, are the fol- 
wing lines from the prologue :— , 

I was weary, for wandered, and went me to rest, 

Under a broad bank, by a burn’s side, 

And as I Jay and leaned, and looked in the waters, 

I slumbered in a sleeping, it sweyved so merry. 


And what can be done bya real poet in the way of rendering 
Anglo-Saxon poetry into modern measures of the same kind has, 
of course, been shown by the Laureate in his translation of the 
Ballad on the Battle of Brunanburb. That in a humbler sphere 
the same sort of thing might be attempted by those who do not 
claim to be in any sense the Laureate’s peers, we will strive to 
show by ourselves rendering a short possage into alliterative lines, 
The passage is that in which Beowulf consoles Hrothgar for the 
death of Aischere, slain by Grendel’s mother. We claim no merit 
for our version, beyond that of faithfulness to the movement of 
the original. 

Spake then Beowulf, born of Ecgtheow ; 

“ Weep not, thou wise one, worthier is it 

Friends to avenge than fruitlessly mourn them : 

Each one the end and evening awaiteth 

Of this world’s life-day. Work we, who may, ere 

Death deeds undying, deeds to the hero, 

When life is past, proving worthiest portion.” 

This passage is thus rendered by Colonel Lumsden :— 

Then spake Beowulf, Ecgtheow’s son: “ O wise man, sorrow not! 
’Tis better to avenge a friend than too much mourn his lot. 

Each one of us must bide the end of life, and what he may 

Of glory win ere death, for so, when life is past away 

That to the warrior will be best.” 

The most spirited piece of Colonel Lumsden’s work that we have 
come across occurs, not in the Beowulf, but in a passage which he 
has translated in a note from the Fight at Finnsburg :— 

*Tis not the daybreak in the east, nor hither dragon flies, 

Nor burn this wall’s high pinnacles, but on us foemen rise ! 

The grey wolf howls; the ravens cry ; the battle-wood clangs loud, 
Shield answering to shaft ; the moon shines full beneath the cloud. 

Now to fulfil this people’s hate are coming deeds of woe. 

But wake ye now my warriors all! Awake! Your valour show! 

Lift up your hands, tight in the front, and think of glory won! 


That is distinctly good. The third line has quite a ring of 
about it, us of Childe Iarold’s song :— 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

But, as a rule, the translation of Beowulf remains at a certain dead 
level of mediverity. If it never falls into bathos, it never rises 
into real eloquence or poetry—a result for which, we are willing to 
believe, the metre chosen is partly responsible. And there is a 
certain indistinctness of effect about the whole; it does not make 
the impression which it ought upon the reader. This is no doubt 
partly owing to the frequent obscurity of the original, an obscurity 
arising largely from the fact that the poet assumed in his hearers a 
whole cycle of knowledge, of which fragments only have come 
down to us. Nevertheless we cannot help wondering whether 
Colonel Lumsden, to adapt a phrase of the immortal Mr. Brooke 
in Middlemarch, “ couldn't put it clearer, couldn’t put it clearer, 

ou know.” Still Colonel Lumsden has certainly the merit of 

aving produced the best metrical version of Beowulf which has 
yet appeared in English ; though he has not thrown as a translator 
any new light on the difficulties of the original. 

e have left ourselves little space to speak of the many points 
of interest touched on by Colonel Lumsden in his introduction. 
With his view of the substantial unity of the poem, we have ex- 
pressed by anticipation our hearty concurrence. This view, based 
on general literary considerations, has recently been supported on 

urely philological grounds in an “ Inaugural Dissertation ” by Dr, 

arl Schemann, wha by an elaborate analysis of the vocabulary 
of Beowulf has sought to show that the diction of the p 
alleged to be interpolated is practically the same with that of 
the rest of the poem. The synonyms are classified under certain 
headings which have rather a quaint look in the summary of 
contents, such as yee Beings (iibernatiirliche Wesen) ; 
Beowulf’s Physical Characteristics (kérperliche 
Hrothgar’s External Relations (aiissere Verhiiltnisse), From t 
short autobiography which the rules of many German Universities 
oblige incipient Doctors to append to their dissertations, we are 
charmed to hear that Dr. Schemann’s father and mother (geboren 
Bats), enjoy excellent health (sich des besten Wohlseins er- 
reuen), 

Colonel Lumsden’s views as to the date of the poem seem to us 
less solid. Granting that the identification of the Hygelac of the 

m with the Chochilaicus, whose death in battle is placed by 
regory of Tours under the year 511, affords us a safe terminus a 
uo, his argument that the mention of the Merovingians in the 
foonger’ speech affords a certain terminus ad quem—namely, 
the fall of that dynasty in 752—seems to us extremely hazardous, 
The Merovingians may easily have become part of the poet's 
omens -in-trade before their fall, and remained so long 
ter it, 

Then there is the question as to how a of which the 
characters are all Danes and Goths (Goths, that is, of Gotland 
in Scandinavia), and of which the geography is consistently con- 
tinental, became the literary property of our ancestors. onel 
Lumsden maintains that the materials of it were brought by 
them from their continental homes ; but if the story had remained 
for three centuries, at least, on English soil, can we believe that 
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in all that time it would have taken no local English colour? 
inst Thorpe’s view that it was composed under the Danish 
dynasty of the eleventh century out of materials brought by the 
Danes to England, Colonel Lumsden repeats Mr. Arnold's 
ment that the English could not have borrowed from a nation 
whom they hated so much as the Danes, Thorpe, no doubt, 
placed the date of the poem too low; we would rather put its 
composition after the Peace of Wedmore in 878. But, even 
nting the feelings of the English towards the Danes to have 
sm at Colonel Lumsden describes, we do not think that that 
would have prevented them from borrowing a good reg Be be! 
had the cere, just as the Norsemen themselves borrow 
many a tale from peoples whom they slaughtered and plundered. 


So, again, in relation to the mythological elements in the poem 
Colonel Lumsden’s attitude seems to us inconsequent. “ The 
t,” he says, “ would have opened the eyes of astonishment if 
e had been told that he only meant night and darkness, hurri- 
canes, inundations,” &c. No one doubts that to the poet the 
events and characters which he describes were real; that is not 
the point, but whether there are not in these events and characters 
traditional elements which have a mythic origin. This Colonel 
Lumsden would probably admit. We will mention here a single 
instance only of this myihic element. In the pedigree of the 
Scyldings, Seyld is the Son of Scef; in other words, the Shield is 
the Son of the Sheaf. There is a curious parallel to this in the 
Trish tales in which Eochaid Airemon is a character of frequent 
occurrence. His name literally translated means “ the Horseman, 
son of the Ploughman.” In both cases the rise of a warrior class 
out of or over an agricultural one seems to be indicated. Nor, if 
Hygelac is an historical character, does it follow that his nephew 
Beowulf is not a mythical one. The Nibelungen Lied has made 
familiar to us the juxtaposition or characters undoubtedly 
historical with other characters no less undoubtedly mythical. 

Of the literary aspects of the original poem we cannot now 
speak. One point only will we mention, and that is the way in 
which, in the midst of all the fighting and the feasting, we have 
every now and then a touch of the truest pathos. We have one 
instance of this in Beowull’s speech to Hrothgar already quoted ; 
which recalls the Homeric 

viv —unns yap Kijpes epeoracw 
prpiat, ds puyeiv Bpordy 
topper... 
But there are many others scattered up and down the poem which 
every one may find for themselves. In the literature of our 
ancestors, as in the voice of the ocean which girdled their shores, 
there is audible “ the eternal note of sadness.” Scott in this, as in 
so much besides, was a true child of the North. In the midst of 
the gayest hunting-song he pauses to reflect that Time is a bunts- 
man whom no skill can baulk; and the lullaby which tells of the 
) ia and power of the infant chief ends, as we all remember, 
us :— 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, aud waking with day. 


PORTRAITS OF PLACES AND OTHER BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL.* 


age ony is no surer way of getting to know a man thoroughly 
than to travel with him, and perhaps next after travelling 
with him comes reading what he has to say about the places he 
has visited. For this reason, if for no other, Mr. Henry James's 
Portraits of Places will be heartily welcomed in England. The 
book will be taken up with the hope of learning how the writer 
was impressed by the different scenes he saw rather than of merely 
being informed about the scenes themselves or reminded of what 
the reader has seen with his own eyes. Nor will this hope be 
disappointed ; for Mr. James describes the places he has visited 
not as they have seemed to other people, not even as they are in 
mere outward form, but as they are to himself. Besides those, 
and they are many, who look at every place simply through the 
glasses of their guide-books, we each take our own peculiar 

lasses with us on our travels. No two men of education, for 

stance, look on a famous city in more wholly different lights 
than Mr. James and Mr. Freeman. Outward aspects and his- 
torical associations are everything to the historian ; while human 
characteristics and bits of local colouring are most quickly caught 
and best remembered by the novelist. ‘Che writings of travellers 
of either kind could ill be spared. Mr. James, indeed, goes some- 
what far in his disregard of the history of the places he visits, 
and even of those things which bring their past before us, A 
“portrait” of Florence with the Palazzo Vecchio left out is un- 
satisfactory, however good the rest of the picture may be; and 
talk about Laon leaves something to be desired when it contains 
no hint of why it is a city set on a hill, and when the traveller 
going thither from Paris fails to recognize that he has gone from 
the newer to the older capital, and fills his space with a compari- 


* Portraits of Places. By Henry James. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Journey. By C. D. Warner. London: Chatto & 
us. 


The World nd the Esterelles. By A. W. Buckland. vols, 
London : & Co, 1884. 

Rambling Sketches in the 

Menzies Fergusson, 


Far North and Orcadian Musings, By 
M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 


son between the white cap and apron of his landlord and the 
old dress-coats and white ties of lish waiters. While, 
too, Mr. James has an artist’s eye for o objects, he looks 
on buildings without discrimination, and describes them in 
a spirit of vapid enthusiasm. “Any feudal ruin is a charming 
affair” sounds prettily enough when spoken by one of his charming 
fellow-countrywomen on the deck of a Rhine steamer, but is a 
sentence scarcely worthy of a man who can write well and wisely 
on other matters. These portraits were, it is true, drawn for the 
readers of “ various American magazines and journals,” and there- 
fore long didactic descriptions would certainly have been out of 
place. It would, however, be doing them gross injustice to imagine 
that Americans do not care to know all they can about the 
=~ of the Old World. In the “portrait” of Rochester, 
where, by the way, Dickens is made the prominent figure instead o 
Gundulf, we are told that if Americans were so happy as to 
possess the cathedral church, “ inferior edifice ” as it is, they would 
“go barefoot to see it.” The remark is true, and so much the 
more pity that the writer did not give them a description of the 
noble specimen of Norman work he has made light of. If, however, 
Mr. James has not always written about those things which seem 
to us most noteworthy in the places he professes to portray, he 
has done what in his case is better, for he has written of places as 
he saw them, and he has the power of seeing with the artistic 
perception of the few, and of writing about what he has seen so 
that the many can understand and feel with him. His quick 
instinct as to colour is shown by his declaring pink to be the pre- 
valent tint of Venice—“ a faint, shimmering, airy, watery pink ”— 
for if there is little absolute pink colour to be seen at Venice, all 
things seem receptive of the tint. Not less happy is his description 
of “ that indefinably charming colour which Florence always seems 
to wear as you look up and down at it from the bridges and quays ” 
(p. 58). The harmony of high tints, “the grave brilliancy” 
of the colour, at once various and in ect concord, is 
painted with a truth that brings before us the city itself as it 
stretches along the yellow Arno. Such descriptions are worth 
so much more than the author's comments on paintings that we 
udge the space devoted to them and to Mr. Ruskin, At Florence, 
indeed, Mr. James and his friend revolted against the dogmatism 
of the art teacher. They carried this revolt to the full, deciding 
that art means an escape from rules and regulations—“a place 
where we may take our life easily.” Did they regret that they 
could not gaze on the picture of the Pitti palace with absolutely 
untaught delight? Yet, extravagant as their revolt was, we can 
well believe that if any one chooses to read Mr. Ruskin’s little 
books in the cloisters of Sta. Maria Novella, he will understand 
the temptation to which they were exposed. even without 
so severe a test, there are certainly some who will sympathize in 
the laugh at 
the familiar asperity of the author’s style and the pedagogic fashion in 
which he pushes and pulls his unhappy pupils about, jerking’ their heads 
towards this, rapping their knuckles for that, sending them to stand in 
corners, and giving them Scripture texts to copy. 
After the portraits of Italian places come papers on 
Laon, Rouen, and other French towns and villages. Then follow 
several articles on English life and English towns, and, lastly, 
some three or four on places in America, written as long ago as 
1870, and representing, as we are warned in the preface, a state 
of society now, to some extent at least, belonging to os ee 
All alike are as full of subtle appreciation of character of 
warm human sympathy as they are of expressions of material 
beauty. Mr. James shows how, in the eye of the artist in fiction, 
every human figure is invested with an embryo romance; and as 
we read his sketches, it is easy to see how the stories we have en- 
joyed naturally formed themselves in his mind. At the same time, 
e never neglects the true food of his art. He is not 
content with imagination. A Genoese landscape gained 
just the addition he felt it lacked when a peasant came 
in sight, “ with his coat on his shoulder and his hat upon his ear,” 
singing as he went. He saw at once a picture of “sensuous 
optimism” and of Italian knowledge of life. But Mr. James 
never wrote, as he has written, on the strength of superficial ob- 
servation ; and accordingly he tells us how he got this contented- 
looking peasant to talk freely to him—few men, probably, can 
withstand his sympathetic power—and found him “an unhappy, 
underfed, and unemployed young man.” Some of the such 
as one on “ Occasional Paris” (a sr pe not understanded of us) 
are rather studies of character than of places. The personified 
“ Administration,” the Paris ouvrier —we see no objection to 
workman, but Mr. James is fond of foreign words —the a 
Frenchman, and, above all, “ the well-to-do Frenchwoman of 
lower orders,” hackneyed subjects as they are, are described so 
cleverly that they still interest us. A fresher and more delicately- 
inted picture presents the peasants of the little village near 
y-les-Nonnaines and their simple-hearted curé. Oondemning 
the morals of his flock and deprecating an unchristian construc- 
tion of his words, building with his own hands the niche in his 
garden-wall destined for his treasured image, equally at home 
with his fellow ts and as the guest at the chateau, quiet 
and gentle, yet Seite with delight on the great event of his life, 
when he told the German officers who invaded his dwelling how 
he wished it was allowed him to meet them musket in hand, the 
village curé was well worth a careful study, and Mr. James has 
drawn his portrait with a kindly hand and with gentle humour. 
The English sketches, though written some seventeen years rf 
naturally have a special interest for us; and it is pleasant to find 
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Mr. James speaking of us and of our land with generous warmth. In 
his eyes the English of all classes are by far the handsomest 
people in Europe, handsomer even than our kinsmen in America, 
though at the same time we are much uglier than they are, for 
our ugliness “comes from the facia] eccentricities which flourish 
among older civilizations.” Very eloquently does Mr. James 
descant on the beauty of English girls, the perfection of their 
features and colour, “the depth of tenderness in their faces, and 
their freedom from any signs of morbid strain, of irritability or of 
selfishness,” A little scene in “an old oaken parlour” in War- 
wickshire, where a young man and a girl, each a type of the looks 
and manners of well-bred English youth, stand talking about a 
yacht, is drawn with exquisite . No less pleasant is it to 
see Mr. James's pride in bagland’s greatness, and his jealousy for 
her honour, which so well becomes a citizen of the mighty nation 
sprung from her. Strolling about Woolwich Common he 
pondered on the history of England, “the sacred source of his 
own national affections,” and wondered, as many another stranger 
has wondered, at some specimen of Mr. Gladstone’s way of treat- 

questions which concern our prestige. ‘Of course Mr. 
Gladstone was probably right, but Mr. Gladstone was not a 
sympathetic stranger.” In a paper headed “Two Excur- 
sions” are described the gy Day and the Commemoration 
at Oxford in 1877, and Mr. James notes the same “ enjoy- 
ment of chartered license” in the Sheldonian Theatre and on the 

m road. Pleasanter impressions, however, than those made 
by noisy undergraduates were left by the luncheon at All Souls 
and other Commemoration episodes, Like all Americans, Mr. 
James visited the Shaks country apd writes some picturesque 
notes on the houses of the Midland counties. Amidst much that 
is graceful in these “ portraits” we come here and there upon 
bits that we wish had been left out. Chief amongst these is 
the notice of the general mourning on the death of the Princess 
Alice. Mr. James fails to understand the causes or the nature 
of the feelings with which Englishmen regard the members of 
their Royal Family, and though we might have found no fault 
with his article had it remained in the American journal for 
which it was written, it was surely a mistake to republish in 
England the comments on the impression made by the death of 
the Princess, and the feeble sneer at the speech in which Lord 
Beaconsfield announced the event in the House of Lords. Still, 
with so much to praise and so many generous expressions to 
acknowledge, it is not worth while to dwell on one flaw. Mr. 
James tells us that “he could not to-day have the temerity to 
write letters on England.” As far as we can judge from his letters 
of seventeen years we cannot ask for a keener or kindlier 
observer to write of us and of our land. 

A records the travels of another 
American, Mr.° Warner, however, has nothing in common with 
Mr. James except his nationality. He took a most delightful tour 
in 1881, visiting various places in Southern France, Sicily, and 
Spain, and has managed to write 317 pages about his journey of 
less interest than we should have thought possible. Yet he saw 
some places in a new light; for he found Catania commonplace, 
and only stayed there long enough to visit the convent of “ Saint 
Benedetto” and to go up Aitna. We certainly have some re- 
membrance of theatres and amphitheatres, and of a city rich in 
Roman antiquities. He evidently wishes us to believe that he 
knew something of the history of the places he visited, and does 
not forget to of the defeat of the Athenian fleet at Syracuse. 


‘As, however, he is silent as to the Carthaginian siege a few 


years after—certainly a more important event as far as Syra- 
cusan history is concerned—we deemed that he had copied 
this as as much else from his guide-books, Against 
such a suspicion he endeavours to provide by bidding future 
travellers study, as he would have us believe he studied, the scene 
of the Athenian defeat, sitting on the height of Epipolai, 
“ Herodotus in hand,” and “ by the aid of the historian follow the 
famous 111). Will Mr. Warner kindly refer us to 
the book of Herodotus in which he read the history of this“ famous 
campaign”? Some distinctly original iuformation we certainly 
have in connexion with Mr. Warner's visit to Syracuse on the 
subject of some muddy coffee and the difficulty of tinding a spoon. 
whatever guide-books he may have used in compiling his 
Roundabout Journey, he has put their language into his own, 
which somewhat resembles in its suddenness the conversation of 
the fierce Mr. Dowler at Bath. For example, speaking of the 
mixed population of Cette, he says:—“ The result is favourable. 
One sees many pretty, handsome faces of young girls. Until you 
south the Frenchwoman is celebrated for anything but her 
ty. In Paris a handsome woman is as rare as a good one in 
some places,” &c. (p. 36). 

The two volumes which Mr. Buckland calls by the affected title 
of The World beyond the Esterelies contain travel in the South 
of France and Italy. They also contain a great deal about eating. 
At Cannes, for example, we are told that “ Huntley & Palmer's 
lunch-biscuits sold in England for 4d. cost 1 fr. 20 c.” At Rome 
the writer went to Mass on Christmas morning, and then went to 
sae Gm order to wake up ready to take in more novelties later 
in the day. The next thing to be tried is a Christmas dinner so 
far from England. What will it be like?” What it was like we 
are told in detail even to the bread-sauce which the turkey lacked. 
Bat these volumes treat of some less material subjects. Mr. 
Buckland found, evidently to his surprise, that there was something 
connected with “a theological school” on the Iles Lérins, and has 
“gleaned a few particulars” for us concerning the cradle of 


Western monasticism from the Dictionnaire Universelle. This is 
kind, for he is an earnest Protestant. “O ye shades of Peter and 
Paul,” he cries at Rome, “what must be your feelings!” But his 
spirit is often moved to ejaculation. He enters Venice with “O 
ye shades of Shakspeare and Byron!” For obvious reasons he 
quickly changes his exclamation for “Oh ye Sanitary Commis- 
sioners!” In historical matters he refers to Mr. Hare as a final 
authority. Yet surely Mr. Hare did not teach him that Dante 
may have wandered in the Boboli Gardens (ii. p. 183), or that 
Savonarola, also spelt Savanarola, was “the Martin Luther of 
Italy ” (195), or that the fortifications of Michael Angelo on San 
Miniato were raised on an occasion which can be fitly described as 
“one of the numerous outbreaks of those troublous times ” (193). 
As regards architecture, it may be remarked that Mr. Buckland 
believes that the church of 8. Ambrogio at Milan was built by 
St. Ambrose (ii. 223). It is, however, needless to multiply proofs 
of the extreme silliness of these volumes. 

Rambling Sketches in the Far North are descriptions of the 
Orkney and neighbour islands, contributed to the Fifeshire 
Journal. Unpretending as this little volume is, it contains much 
interesting matter. Mr. Fergusson gives us notes on the ancient 
buildings of the islands, many of them already in ruins, and others 
falling into decay. Most of them, as the palace on Birsay and the 
chapel on Eynhallow (Holy Isle), were built by the Northmen. 
Even more interesting than these is the little church of Egilshay, 
with its single circular tower, for the ordinary Scandinavian 
church has two square towers. Munch, in a passage quoted by 
Mr. Fergusson, considers that it has so many points of likeness 
to the old churches of Ireland that it may be held to be the 
work of Irish priests, Sad to say, this remarkable building 
has for the last sixty years been allowed to stand roofless, exposed 
to wind and weather. The notices of the ancient system of agri- 
culture, of the cultivation of the common-field, and the process of 
“ planking” by which it was taken into severalty, are so interest- 
ing that we could wish them longer. The most valuable part of 
the book, however, consists of the many records of folk-lore and 
local customs, collected partly, indeed, from books, but largely 
also at first-hand. We are told, for —— how, at Hallowe'en, 
the Orcadian. maid finds out her lover by dropping down her 
“clew” of worsted into the old farm-kiln, and crying, “ Wha 
hads on to my clew’s end?” In describing the visits of the 
minstrels on H y night, Mr. Fergusson has preserved the 
rimes in which they used to ask fora gift, and invoke the blessing 
of the Virgin on the houses where they were well received. Une 
of the verses may be taken as a specimen of the rest, the refrain of 
the second and fourth lines running through all :— 

May a’ your ewes be weel to lamb, 
We're a’ Queen Mary’s men ; 
And every ane a ewe and a ram, 
And that’s before our Lady. 
Many good tales are told of old women who raised and laid the 
winds, of trows and of changelings. Most important of all as 
regards early beliefs are the stories of sea-trows and of man-seals. 
One of these is recorded in a curious ballad called “The Grey 
Selchie of Shool Skerry.” The last pages of the book are filled 
with certain “Orcadian Musings” in verse. We have derived so 
much pleasure from Mr. Fergusson’s “Sketches ” that we refrain 
from quoting from his “ Musings.” He warns the reader in his 
preface that “they do not aspire to the higher walks of poetry,” 
and the warning is as just as it is modest. If he will stick to 
observing and collecting things ready to perish, he will do—and 
indeed he has already done—good work. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


| Fy in India hag been so frequently described as one long 

listless yawn that it is ny to have this notion of civilian 
existence corrected. Mr. Trego Webb’s vivacious and clever 
Indian Lyrics reflect nothing of languor or teutum vite. From 
the Himalayan snows to the humble pariah dog, Mr. Webb views 


* Indian Lyrics. By W.TregoWebb. Calcutta and London: Thacker 
& Co. 1884. 
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all the outward phenomena of life with philosophic impartiality and 
the happy serenity of a follower of Epicurus, He has the tempera- 
ment, and many of the gifts, of a poet, and he presents the various 
sorts apd conditions of humanity that comprise the round of life 
in Bengal in a series of vivid vignettes, Purists may object to 
these little its that in employing the sonnet to set forth 
their lineaments the author degrades a form of verse consecrated 
to some of the noblest themes of poetry. Mr. Webb has, how- 
ever, one qualification which it were well if all sonneteers 
sessed; he writes with scholarly directness and finish. The 
Ryot, the Zemindar, the Babu, and other figures familiar to the 
Anglo-Indian are delineated with graphic skill; and the remon- 
strance addressed to the editors of the native press in the sonnet 
on “ Modern Bengal” has a Miltonic tone appropriately humorous. 
One of Mr. Webb’s favourites is the Punkah-wallah, who is cele- 
brated in a neat triolet and a touching ballad. The following 
stanzas from “ Punkah-beats” show the author’s dignity in treat- 
ing a familiar subject :— 
What rhythmic sense, what flow 
Of pendulous motion and harmonious pace 
Must in thy soul have place, 
To set thy engine pulsing to and fro 
With such symmetric grace ! 
Say, doth some Indian ditty, rude and sweet, 
With phantom tuneful beat, 
Sing in thine ears and prompt thy punctual arm ? 
Anon, thy labours done, 
Thou wilt return to thine own meadows sweet 
And watch the shadows fleet 
Athwart the waving grain, and how the sun 
Hath daily death and birth ;— 
Wilt mark the throbbing of the midnight star, 
Sphere-music hushed and far, 
And all the metric motions of the earth. 


Poetry in our colonies, as in the United States, is less a 
ductive and spontaneous growth than the object of almost 
universal study and sincere adoration. The enthusiasm for the 
art everywhere displayed is very striking when the thin imitative 
quality of the native product is considered. Seduced by its 
Swinburnian title, we looked for something in Mr. Bracken’s 
volume racy of the New Zealand soil, fresh and stimulating, and 
have experienced little but disillusion. His poetry, however, is 
better than the injudicious preface of an admirer would lead the 
reader to expect. It is a singular anticipation of criticism to select 


tor special laudation the weakest poems in the book, yet the writer | 


of the preface speaks of the following sonnet as “ not unworthy 
the master-hand of Rossetti” :— 


A simple lark—this is a fable new— 
That perched each morn upon a golden ray, 
Up where the lashes of the eye of day 
Sweep all night’s lesser jewels out of view ; 
Beheld a lovely idol’s shrine, and flew 
Down earthwards, to that form of painted clay, 
And warbled there his sweetest, purest lay, 
Thinking his song might it with life imbue. 
He sang to it God’s royal anthem-—Love ; 
At Eden’s windows he had caught the strain— 
His lay the soulless image could not move— 
His melodies were warbled all in vain ; 
He turned away and tried to soar above, 
But never reached his morning perch again. 


The conception of the sonnet cannot atone for its poverty of 
expression ; such inelegances as “up where” and “ down earth- 
wards” are scarcely characteristic of Rossetti’s splendid and 
imposing diction. Mr. Bracken’s true om are exemplified 
more fully in “ Waipounamutu” and “ M’Gillivray’s Dream ”— 
poems not cousmnie’ | by his advocate. 

The poetical and literary remains of Rowland Davies are the 
fugitive impressions of a mind susceptible to the beauties of 
nature, and receptive of their influences. They express those 
influences, however, in a transient and incomplete fashion, and do 
not attain to any literary accomplishment, neither can it be said 
that these poems possess any distinct poetical fervour or notable 
promise. The varied charms of the Tasmanian landscape are 
occasionally indicated with power and feeling; there are some 
bright sketches in prose of life among gold-diggers and camp 
experiences, but the poems generally suffer from the fragmentary 
condition in which the author left them, and which the editor 
very properly has not attempted to amend. 

here is much pleasing and natural sentiment in Mr. Piatt’s 
lyrics. Some of the shorter poems, such as “ Transfiguration ” and 
“The Three Work-days,” suggest Longfellow in their graceful 
expression and delicate fancy, and the retrospective feeling of 
peat is often very tender and true. Some poems that refer to 
the War of Secession, and are cast in an idyllic form, are among 
the freshest and most inspired; one of these, “The Mower in 
Ohio,” presents the soliloquy of an old man, who, in the midst of 
the summer grass, recalls his three sons to his dreamful mind 
as they once reaped together before they were called to fight. 
Two of them have been killed, and it is with sad presage that 
the old man sees all three, as if their fates were indissolubly con- 
nected, in this blending of past and future, of the living and the 
dead. “The Old Man and the Spring Leaves” illustrates very 
prettily the rejuvenescent power of spring in the heart of age. 

Not content merely to sing his love, Mr. James Hinton dazzles 
our sight with the portrait of her who is the theme and inspira- 
tion of his song, thus reconciles poetry and photography. It 


is to be hoped that similar appeals to the gallantry of critics will 


not become generai; it is a pretty device, but its repetition would 
be sternly reprehended. It suggests, when considered with the 
verse it has inspired, Hamlet's comparison, and “this picture” 
gives more satistaction than that. Mr. Hinton’s poetry is full of 
vague, high-sounding phrase and excessive volubility; its passion 
has an unpleasant and suspicious air of simulation ; it is fluent and 
facile enough in expression, but is deficient in depth, and fire, and” 
conviction. The rhetorical figures of hyperbole that ornament 
these poems are extravagant and inflated; not because their degree 
of daring is at all uncommon, but because they are not artistically 
introduced. The power to express the heroic mood with simpli- 
city is among the rarest attributes of the poet. 

Mr. Stoddart, in his Seven Sagas of Pre-historic 
with considerable effect the early developments of man. e most 
successful of these poems give graphic pictures of the Aryan 
migration, the Cave-man, the Neolithic farmer, and the Early 
Man of Africa, and abound in vivid description and animated 
incident. There is much of the merit of suggestion in all these 
poems ; they are well calculated to impel the reader to study the 
subject by awakening the spirit of inquiry, and stimulating the 
fancy and imagination. They are distinguished by the charm of 
the remote and unfamiliar; the mystery of man’s origin and the 
romance of his progress, from the earliest dim light that science 
affords to the first historic migration, are indicated with some 

tic power. 

Both the publisher and author of the Twelve Sonnets in com- 
memoration of Izaak Walton's bi-centenary honour that charming 
writer in worthy fashion. Mr. Westwood's sonnets celebrate 
many places and things associated with the father of angling— 
Broxbourne and the Lea, Charles Cotton and the Dove, Herbert's 
“ Lives,” the gentle Elia— besides that treasury of quaint thought 
and divine fancy, Zhe Compleat Angler. They are appropriately 
subdued in style, and frequently felicitous in language. The 
reverential sentiment of all book-lovers and good anglers—so 
curiously opposed to Byron's pettish allusion to “ the quaint old 
cruel coxcomb”—is excellently expressed in Mr. Westwood’s 
Epilogue :— 

What, not a word for thee, O little tome, 
Brown-jerkined, friendly-faced, of all my books 
‘The one that wears the quaintest, kindliest looks, 
Scems most completely, cosily at home 

Amongst its fellows. “ Ah! if thou couldst tell 
Thy story—how, in sixteen fifty-three, 

Good master Marriott, standing at his door, 

Saw anglers hurrying, fifty—nay, three score, 

To buy thee, ere noon pealed from Dunstan’s bell :-— 
And how he stared, and shook his sides with glee. 
One story, this, which fact or fiction weaves. 
Meanwhile, adorn my shelf, beloved of all— 

Old book ! with lavender between thy leaves, 

And twenty ballads round thee on the wall. 


The author of Charlotte Corday ; and other Poems has not suc- 
ceeded in endowing the figure of Marat’s assassin with fresh force 
and distinction; the abundance of historical material seems to 
have hindered rather than aided her realization. The narrative is 
too dry and literal for verse, and there is nothing of vital power 
or dramatic value in her sketch of the heroic girl. Another his- 
torical poem, “ The Outcasts of Isagland,” is more successful, and 
depicts the landing in America of the crew of the Mayflower. 

The three sheiks who, in Mr. Rose’s poem, while away an evening 
in the desert by relating their experiences have one characteristic in 
common : they delight in glowing description and narrate the past 
in smooth and monotonous blank verse. As if conscious that this 
entertainment needed a diversion, the author has provided some 
hexameters, which fill the pauses in the story-telling, 

Mr. Dziewicki’s translation of Mickiewicz’s Conrad Vallenrod 
would have proved more readable if he had not attempted to 
render the hexameters of the original into the same metre. It is 
singular that he should elsewhere allow himself ter metrical 
license, and accept blank verse as his medium, and yet be undis- 
mayed by a more formidable obstacle. The poem is preceded b 
an interestirig sketch of the Polish poet by Dr. Belcikowski, 

Mr. Dziewicki’s translation, in spite of much inevitable loss of 
spirit and a little obscurity, is worth perusal. 

The naiveté of Mr. McDowall’s preface and the candour of his 
annotations seem designed only for the friendly eyes of a select 
circle; he admits that he cannot help writing verses, that print 
gives more pleasure than manuscript, and that friends for 
copies, which are ingenious pleas, though familiar. Lady Margaret's 
Sorrows is a gloomy story told in indifferent verse and devoid of 
any charm or power to justify the author's publication ; and some 
of the other poems with more character possess also a vein of 
morbid and sickly sentiment. 

On the title- of Leo's Poetical Works is imprinted the 
ancient immutable truth “ Poeta nascitur, non fit” ; and never did 
volume more thoroughly, and on every page, testify to it. Beyond 
a garrulous sing-song power of rhyming, and the glib repetition of 

the commonplaces of poetical phraseology, “ Leo's” poems have 
not even the thinnest guise of poetry. They illustrate a strain of 
trite, and often silly, reflection, and a sentiment of “ goodiness ” 
that is nauseating. ‘‘Good Jove!” as some one says in The 
Poetaster, “ what a pretty foolish thing it is to be a poet!” 

The author of Cyril and Lionel considers his effusions entitled 
to the dignified designation “studies”; except, however, that 
they are so unintelligible that they demand most assiduous 
application on the reader's part, it is hard to say why his poems 

uld be “studies.” We cannot recommend that they should be 
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studied. Erotic poetry should, above all things, be lucid, and 
never the apparent work of a constructor of prize enigmas. 

. Poems, by Patty Honeywood, is a little volume of 1 of no 
lofty aim or excessive pretence, inoffensive in style, and of average 
execution. “Two Flowers” is a pretty little poem of a quality 
and expression that musicians approve. 


WESTCOTT’S EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN.* 


YANON WESTCOTT always progresses on lines of hisown mark- 
ing out, and if he appear at times a little fanciful or obscure, 
‘we may not unreasonably impute the presumed defect to our own 
dulness of apprehension rather than to our teacher's over-strained 
subtilty. His later works indeed, the fruits of long and varied 
literary experience, have been in large measure free from the 
dreaminess and uncertainty of view which his best admirers could 
not fail to discern in those earlier publications that first arrested 
the public interest; and in his almost life-long study of the Gospel 
and Epistles of St. John he was of necessity brought face to face 
with an inspired penman, whose outward form of expression is 
simplicity itself. Our author's labours ungrudgingly spent on 
the Gospel of St. John form a volume of The Speaker's Com- 
mentary, and, together with the “ Apocalypse” by the late 
learned Archdeacon Lee yet in merit much surpassing it, 
comprises the only portion of that very unequal compilation 
which will be remembered twenty years hence, Since in The 
Speaker's Commentary the Epistles of St. John had been con- 
signed to another hand, our author has published them sepa- 
rately (thus realizing, as he tells us, the accomplishment of a 
dream of early youth), following the plan which he sketched in 
the notes on the Gospel. This plan it is as well to state in his 
own language, that the reader may look for nothing which the 
author has not endeavoured to supply, We quote from the open- 
ing of the preface :— 

It formed no part of my design to collect and discuss the conflicting 
opinions which have been held on the structure of the writings or on the 
interpretation of separate passages. Such a labour is indeed of the deepest 
interest and utility; but it appeared to me that I might help the student 
more by giving tlie results at which I had arrived, and by indicating the 
lines of. inquiry by which they have been reached. In pursuing this end 
it has been my main desire to call attention to the minutest points of 
language, construction, order, as serving to illustrate the meaning of St. 
John. I do not venture to pronounce that any variation is trivial or un- 
important. The exact words are for us the decisive expression of the 
Apostle’s thoughts. ... I do not venture to set aside the letter of a 
document till it has been found to be untenable. 


The truth and safety of this method Canon Westcott maintains to 
be evident in its result. Every day’s study, he assures us, only 
brings home to him the more forcibly that “in no other way can 
we hope to gain the living truths of apostolic teaching.” He 

peals to his readers to test his method by personal labour. 
“A few hours spent in tracing out the use of a word or 
form, in comparing phrases often held to be synonymous, in 
estimating the force of different tenses of the same verb 
in to the contexts in which they are found, will bring 
assurance which no acceptance of another's work can give.” 
This is a fair and specious promise, and those that follow our 
author's guidance will nut be diseppointed of their hope. We 
would allege as a single example of this close verbal analysis one 
out of many which abound in the present volume, the investiga- 
tion, in the note on 1 John ii. 5, of the phrase “ the love of God,” 
whether in the more familiar and subjective sense of “the love 
which God shows,” or in the less usual and objective sense “ the 
love of which God is the object,” or, more generally than either, 
“the love which is characteristic of God, whether it is regarded as 
shown by God, or by man through his help”—the usage of 
St. Paul leing compared or contrasted throughout with that of 
the writer of this epistle. Notes like this occur on almost every 
page, each one of them containing a small body of divinity, and 
they manifest an independence of research almost unexampled in 
this branch of literature. We doubt whether any authority more 
recent than Bede and Thomas Aquinas is cited in Dr. Westcott’s 

pository notes. No one can help seeing that he is well acquainted 
with the labours of his predecessors and is imbued with much of 
the spirit of the best of them; but he gathers his materials for 
himself, he arranges them in his own way, he pronounces his 
decisions with a quiet confidence which nothing less than con- 
écious originality could justify or render tolerable to the student. 
It is scarcely to be regretted that Dr. Westcott, who was a 
diligent and influential member of the Company of New Testa- 
ment Revisers, has not given us a continuous English version of 
these Epistles. The Greek text he has paid close attention to, 
and we believe it to be nearly identical with that of his own and 
Dr. Hort’s edition published in 1881. In his introduction to the 
first Epistle he has inserted eleven pages of critical matter, which, 
taken with the notes set immediately under the Greek throughout 
the volume, will amply suffice for most purposes. Indeed, he 
teckons that the text does not present many difficult problems, 
the chief being 1 John ii. 20; iv. 3; v.10. The interpolated 
gloss of the Three Heavenly Witnesses (1 John v. 7, 8), neces- 
sarily discarded from the body of the Epistle, is very adequately 
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discussed in an “ additional note.” For the rest, “the text,” he 
tells us, “ was ex to far fewer disturbing influences than that 
of the Gospels. ere were no parallel texts or parallel traditions 
at hand . . . to supply additions to the original words or modi-~ 
fications of their form. The utmost amount of variation likely 
to find favour with critics of the most opposite schools is practi- 
cally of very small extent, and, though no variation is without 
real significance, of comparatively small moment.” His own pre- 

ssions in favour of the Codex Vaticanus (B) are strong, as 
rom his literary ae with Dr. Hort we should expect, yet 
not so as to blind him to such errors as rd (for rov) dm’ dpyxjjs, 
ch. ii. 14, and ydpwpa (for xpiopa), ii. 17. “ Its text is, as 
elsewhere, of paramount excellence,” while that of the Sinaitic 
copy (&) “contains many errors, some of which remain un- 
corrected [that is, by later scribes], and not a few peculiar false 
readings.” The text of A [Codex Alexandrinus], “ which 
represents a far more ancient type in this Epistle than in the 
Gospels, contains many peculiar readings in which it has often the 
support of the [Latin] Vulgate.” Of the fourth of the chiet 
Greek manuscripts (the Paris fragment C) he has no high opinion. 
“Tts peculiar readings have no appearance of genuineness.” 
“Though caution is necessary in constructing the Greek text 
which the Vulgate Latin version represents, it is for the most 
part very close to the Greek text.” We enter into these minutize 
in deference to the judgment of a great scholar, who always thinks 
for himself. However closely his main views assimilate to those 
of his bolder colleague, he not unseldom departs in detail from 
conclusions of the latter. In using the Westcott-Hort Greek 
Testament it will mostly be found that the textual reading is 
Dr. Hort’s, the marginal (where there is a margin) Canon 
Westcott’s. Thus in ch, ii. 20, instead of otSare “ and 
ye know all things,” which has a real sense though a hard one, 
the two editors put in their text the feeble expletives otSare mavres 
“ye all know,” their margin exhibiting the true reading, while 
Dr. Westcott here pronounces the masculine “doubtful.” We 
only wish he had rejected it at once. 

The rich stores of material collected and arranged in this 
volume will not permit us to linger on textual points, and we are 
called away from them to give some slight notion of the mode in 
which Dr. Westcott grapples with difficulties of interpretation, or 
proposes novel views for our mature consideration. One of the 
most perplexing constructions in the first Epistle occurs in ch, iii. 
20, Ori kapdia, x.r.A. Is the second 
ére part of the true text, or are the two éri’s particles in parallel 
construction, or are they different words bearing but an accidental 
resemblance? There is some evidence, including Cod. A., for 
omitting the second dri, but it is chiefly that of the Old Latin and 
Egyptian versions, which can hardly be trusted in this instance, 
inasmuch as they, like our Authorized Bible, failed to translate 
what they did not quite understand. The parallelism of the two par- 
ticles only obscures a sentence otherwise very clear. Hence it 
seems best with the Revised Version and Dr. Westcott to take 
the first 6 rs as the neuter of doris, and thus to render, joining on 
the last clause of the preceding verse. “ We shall assure our heart, 
whereinsoever our heart condemns us; because God is greater than 
our heart ”—greater, as able to sway and to control it. Two 
more specimens of our author’s power as an interpreter is all that 
our space will allow. They are both taken from the fifth chapter 
of the first Epistle. Reserving, after his custom, for an additional 
note on ver. 16 a careful discussion of the phrase “sin unto 
death,” which he regards as one which was familiar to the first 
readers of the Epistle, and as evidently borrowed from current 
language and the Rabbinical writers, he handles in his foot-notes, 
in the body of his work, the difficult construction déce aire 
(ony, rots duaprdvovow py mpds Odvarov. What is the nominative 
to dove? Is it the interceding brother, or God, whose sole pre- 
rogative it is to “ give life” (ver. 11; John vi. 33; x. 28; xvii. 2)? 
But although, in the latter alternative, doce has a different 
subject from the verbs immediately preceding, and granting that 
“there is nothing unscriptural in the thought that the believer does 
that which God does through him (James y. 20); still on the 
whole it seems more natural to see here a reference direct to 
the action of God ”: avr in either case is the sinning brother, 
Tois auaprdvovew, “even to them that,” standing in apposition 
to air@, the single case (quaprdvovra) being thus generalized b 
the change of number. In the next text that we purpose to loo 
to (ch, v. 18), we are by no means so sure that Dr. Westcott’s 
view is a sound one, and Dean Burgon's objections to it, 
as it is represented in the Revised Version, are formidable enough. 
In the Vatican (B) and Alexandrian (A) manuscripts, in one 
cursive copy, and the Latin Vulgate (conservat eum), for éavrdv 
of ae common text poe read airdy, which in the Alex- 
andrian is again corrected into éavrév, a) ntly by the first 
hand, the original scribe having faithfully 
and then on second thoughts supposing he had gone wrong, The 
united testimony of A, B, and the Vulgate is strong in this part 
of the New Testament, where our copies are comparatively few, but 
the Sinaitic (), the great majority of the cursives, with the Old or 
Peshito-Syriac (very expressly) _—— éavrov of the received text. 
Conceding, however, to Canon Westcott, for argument’s sake, his 
variation airdy, it is curious to note the use he makes ofit. “The 

hrase 6 yevynOeis éx rod Oeod,” he says, “is unique. Stand- 
ing as it does in close juxtaposition with 6 yeyevynpévos éx rod 


cod it is impossible to regard it as identical in reference, and the 
mention of the 4 adversary naturally suggests the thought of 
The peculiar expression is probably used to 
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emphasize the connexion of the Son with those whom he ‘is not 
ashamed to call brethren’ (Hebr. ii. 11, €£ évds mavres) ; while 
the difference of yevynOcis from yeyevynucvos suggests the difference 
of the sonship of the Son from the sonship of men which is marked 
in John y. 26.” By a plea thus refined he persuaded his fellow- 
revisers, as we intimated above, thus to translate the verse, “ Who- 
soever is begotten of God sinneth not; but he that was tten 
of God keepeth him and the evil one toucheth him not” (John 
xvii. 12). 

The more we examine this precious volume the more its exceed- 
ing richness in spiritual as well as in literary material grows upon 
the mind. There is all the difference in the world between the 
somewhat hasty commentaries put forth in sueh abundance within 
the last few years, even by eminent and accomplished theologians, 
to serve some immediate purpose or to supply some seeming want, 
and a great work such as Canon Westcott + be at his best is sure 
to present to us—its main outlines traced years ago; its details 
gradually filling up those outlines, as patient and reverential study 
suggests them to the author's mind; the whole performance 
touched and retouched as time goes on, publication always being 
contemplated as the final destination, but never regarded as press- 
ing or near. It is only in this way that the Fathers of the ancient 
Church wrote for immortality; to be the instructors of generations 
of which we know or wish to know nothing but what may serve to 
illustrate the teaching they have bequeathed to us. As in the intro- 
duction to St. John’s Gospel our author had vindicated its genuine- 
ness and apostolic origin to the satisfaction of all who desired to learn 
the truth respecting it, he has little more to do here than to prove 
theidentity of authorship between the Gospel and the three Epistles 
—an easy task indeed compared with what he had accomplished 
before. As regards the first and principal Epistle, we would 
commend to the young student's special attention his author's 
analysis of the plan and scope of what is rather, perhaps, a treatise 
than a letter. It is, as Dr. Westcott admits, no easy task to 
determine its structure. “No single arrangement is able to take 
account of the complex development of thought which it offers, 
and of the many connexions which exist between its different 

” Yet, starting with the conviction that the idea of fellow- 
ship between God and man, made possible and in part realized in 
the Christian Church, runs aay = the whole from the beginning 
(ch, i. 3) to the end (ch. vy. 20), be displays rare discernment in 
tracing the main thought through many di ions, all helping 
onward to the general conclusion, For the brief Epistles which 
are the second and third in order he has done little, nor indeed 
was there much to be done. He does not question that they are 
both from the Apostle’s pen, and attributes their pretermission by 
the Syrian Church to their “ very limited circulation from their 
personal (or narrow) destination.” Then, again, the internal evi- 
dence in their fayour is simply irresistible. “The second Epistle 
bears the closest resemblance, in language and thought, to the 
first. The third Epistle has the closest affinity to the second, though 
from its subject it is less like the first in general form.” Coming to 
details, he does not doubt that “the Elder” of both Epistles 
describes “ not age simply but official position”; that the tenor 
of 2 John favours the opinion that it was sent to a community and 
not to one believer; and as regards the anarthrous éx\exrjj xupia, 
“it is best to recognize that the problem of the address is et 
uble with our present knowledge.” In 2 John 9 he reads, almost 
necessarily (NX A, B, the Vulgate, and the Keyptian versions), 
apodyev for rapa8aivey of the common text (“ Whosoever goeth 
forward,” Revised Version), with the pithy comment, “ Every one 
that advances in bold confidence beyond the limits set to the 
Christian faith. True progress includes the past.” It is a thou- 
sand pities that a book like this should be destitute even of the 
most meagre index. 

At the end of this volume are printed, on 126 closely-printed 
pages, three essays which have not any very special connexion 
with St. John’s Epistles that we can trace, and which look as if 
they had lain in Dr. Westcott’s desk, awaiting some opportunity for 
publication. They would tell us, if we had need of being told, the 
many-sidedness of his ingenious and fertile mind. The first essay, 
on “The Two Empires: the Church and the World,” with # 
copious array of facts hitherto unnoted, is not very novel in 
sentiment. Most of us knew long since how mighty an ob- 
stacle to the reception of Christ as king was the inveterate 
custom of making deceased or say oy gy the objects of 
divine ecg: The third essay for its subject, “ The 
Relation of Christianity to Art.” The second essay, on “The 
Gospel of Creation,” exhibits to us an example of that ten- 
dency to mysticism which we spoke of in the opening of 
this paper as a marked characteristic of the earlier stages of 
Canon Westcott’s literary career. It is a discussion, familiar to 
the medisval schoolmen, and congenial to their habits of thought, 
of one of the least practical inquiries (if we may venture to say 
80) which ever eng the meditations of a studious recluse— 
namely, Whether, if man had not sinned, the Lord Christ would 
have taken upon Him our flesh? Nothing that our author could 
write would be uninteresting or unprofitable to a reader worthy 
of him; but on this matter we are more than wi to acquiesce 
in the decision of the Angelic Doctor, Thomas Aquinas, who 
declares that “He alone can know the truth of this question who 
was born and offered because He willed.” ; 


MZDICAL BOOKS.* 


ob Nar v large class of mankind whose favourite study is man will 

find a mass of instructive and interesting matter in the work 
of Dr. Tuke which heads this list. Though it is addressed to the 
medical man as well as to the general reader, the author steers 
clear of all pedantry and undue technicality, and recommends 
himself by the clearness and scholarship of his style no less than 
by the richness of his illustrative quotations. The important 
design of the book is to elucidate the action of the “ imagination,” 
and to show how large a part in the production of changes in 
bodily function may be played by causes which for the sake of 
convenience at least all will agree to call mental. An ample 
demonstration of this by an unbiassed and careful selection of 
cases lends t value to Dr. Tuke’s work; and one at least of its 
objects will have been well fulfilled if some who peruse it should 
be disposed, as the author hopes, to regard in a different light 
from heretofore the success of some of the fashionable modes of 
treatment current at the present day. 

Were we criticizing this book from the point of view of 
scientific psychology, we should have to find some fault with Dr. 
Tuke from time to time for a somewhat shifting use of philo- 
sophical terms. But in view of the real object of the book, which 
is not a treatise on psychology, this is but a small fault compared 
with the virtues of absolute fairness and freedom from bias which 
strike us on nearly every page.’ Thus, when quoting very telling 
cases of complete mystitication of the senses by tricks of sleight of 
hand, he takes care to say that these experiments are not given 
for the purpose of exposing “ Spiritualism,” and that, even if 
Spiritualism were true, their force would remain precisely the 
same. Sometimes he is almost too fair, as, when explaining with 
obvious correctness the process by which the ordinary experiments 
in so-called thought-reading are accomplished, he runs a little 
risk of spoiling the good effect of his teaching on the uninstructed 
reader by admitting into his text without comment the letter of 
some “ thought-reading” gentleman, who, assuming the whole 
point at issue, is “ really unable to say how it is one which some- 
times succeeds with persons who do not give any muscular in- 
dication.” But even when Dr. Tuke, in his most interesting 
exposition of hypnotism, which implicitly excludes the popular 
notion of any special or “ mesmeric ” faculty in the operator, goes, 
more suo, out of his way to write such a parenthesis as, “even 
should it be eventually shown that a power emanates from some 
persons as alleged,” we feel we cannot quarrel with him. At this 
time, when some pliant and impressionable minds are being affected 
by the pretensions of the Psychical Research Society, the ae 
ance of Dr. Tuke’s book is very = ; for, by laboriously show- 
ing that other and admitted explanations have already been given 
for much or all that is alleged to be due to some unrecognized force, 
the ground is completely cut away from beneath the feet of the 
cultivators of marvels. We cannot think that Dr, Tuke, though 
he might at first seem to roar as gently as any sucking dove, would 
be any more acceptable as an observer at the séances of the 
Psychical Research Society than were one or two other members 
of his craft of whom we have heard, who on more than one occa- 
sion effectually put a stop to the clairvoyance of the mesmerized 
or thought-reading subjects by stopping their eyes or their ears 
with cotton-wool. 

It is impossible to do justice to this author’s exhaustive treat- 
ment, by an array of proof surprising to the general reader, of the 
influence of the min 7 the body for good and for evil; his 
book should be read, and is readable, from cover to cover. Not 
the least interesting part is the consideration of the subject of 
some modern miracles ; where it is shown that many of the state- 
ments of cure may be accepted as they stand without any charge 
of falsification, and that these cases, from their close alliance with 
others well known to physicians, most vividly illustrate the 
influence of the mind, especially on the course of many neryous 
affections. , 

Finally, Dr. Tuke considers the subject of the application of the 
principles he has elucidated to medical practice, and most properly 
urges physicians not to ignore the necessary mental ingredient in 
the successful treatment of many complaints. Anent the part 
played by faith in the cure of disease, the following wise remark 
is met with :—* Scepticism in the physician is the means of 
arriving at the truth; faith in the patient the best means of 
arriving at health. Doubt is the key by which to open the 
treasure-box of medical knowledge ; belief is the lock which the 
ene must not break if he wish to procure the blessings of 

ealth.” Respecting many kinds of maladies this statement is 
undoubtedly true i yet it may be said all the same that, in the 
case of many trivial and fanciful complaints, the breaking of the 
lock of belief will have the salutary effect of ae the 
pocket of the patient from being emptied into that of the 
able charlatan. 

The little brochure on Medical Fashions, by Dr. Tibbits, of 
Bradford, though inadequate as a serious criticism of the subject, 


* Illustrations of the Influence of the Mind the Body in Health 
J. & A. Churchill. 

Medical Fashions in the Nineteenth Century. Edward T. Tibbits, 
M.D. London: H. K. Lewis, 1884. By y 
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serves nevertheless to point a useful moral both for the public and 
its doctors. It cannot be called wholly scientific in purpose, nor 
is it free from suspicion of prejudice and cavilling for cavilling’s 
sake. Ina department of Satie like medicine, where fresh 
facts are frequently being revealed, the theory and treatment of 
many diseases must be to show rapid changes or even 
revolution; and nothing is easier than to flippantly put down 
these ce to arbitrary medical fashion. In the present search 
by medical men after the living causes of disease called “ germs,” 
there is plenty of material to hand for the self-appointed or 
irresponsible critic to scoff at ; ut in scoffing he should remember 
that the quest is at least a worthy one, whether it end in success 
or in disappointment. There is no doubt that the general reader 
has been already treated to much ill-digested matter in the form 
of lectures and articles, not only in the medical, but in the public 
papers, on the subject of the germ-origin of consumption, and the 
possibly contagious character of this disease; and when we re- 
member how prematurely and unscientifically the theory is 
advocated and acted on by some medical men we can almost 
sympathize for a moment with Dr. Tibbits’s reactionary advice to 
ignore every new theory until it has been abundantly proved to 
be correct. But by this method advance would take’ place but 
very tardily, if at all; and scientific men must make up their 
minds to encounter some ridicule on their toilsome line of march. 

In his glance at many “ medical fashions,” however, Dr. Tibbits 
has certainly often hit the mark. Of course he quotes the ex- 
tinction of bleeding and the languor of mercurial treatment, once 
so flourishing, and emphasizes the fashionable aspect of homceopathy 
and other fads, Mesmerism, too, he quotes as a fashion; but, 
though it was once a kind of nine days’ wonder in the profession, it 
was never publicly discussed in a sufficiently scientific manner in 
times gone by to extract, on the one hand, any possible benefit it 
might involve as the treatment of disease, or to prevent, 
on the other, the genuine phenomena displayed from becoming, as 
it were, the private property of designing charlatans and tbeir 
dupes. The fashionable “ massage,” or “ rubbing,” of the present 
day Dr. Tibbits somewhat amusingly compares to “ mesmerism,” 
and very pointedly calls attention to the fact that it is said to be 
most useful in patients not suffering from organic disease. There 
are certain cases of “ hysteria” which are said to be cured by 
isolation from their friends and by ‘‘ massage” (which is another 
word for shampooing) ; but the isolation is generally recognized by 
practical doctors as the main element in the success of the treat- 
ment, though the “ quasi-mysterious sound of ‘ massage’ is well 
calculated to prove attractive to the searcher after novelties,” and 
to bring fees to medical men. To isolate a patient, indeed, 
without some “ active” treatment, would, it seems, be too much 
oe order to-wash in Jordan to redound much to the doctor's 

it. 

Very sensible remarks are made by Dr. Tibbits on the changing 
fashion regarding alcohol in disease ; and the absurdity of extreme 
views is well brought out. The reader of this little book will do 
well also to lay to heart the comments made on the use of 
anesthetics, and the frequently disastrous results of the random 
administration of narcotics—especially chloral, which is so easily 
procured in poisonous doses by any one who may ask for it, and so 
often facilitates suicide and other domestic tragedies. We must 
also mention with approbation the common-sense teaching of this 
author on the subject of the much-advertised mineral waters 
which, each in their short turn, are vaunted as the best, not only 
by their proprietors, but unfortunately also by many medical men ; 
and his valuable remarks on the ever-fascinating but mysteriously 
difficult topic of “ Health Resorts,” which perhaps is the most 
striking and saddening example of medical fashion in its worst and 
most discreditab!e aspect. 

Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson’s lectures on the Pedigree of Disease 
seem so full of the results of rich medical experience and pbilo- 
sophical thought as to deserve a careful study at the hands of the 
medical profession. Though certainly not intended for the general 
reader, much that they contain will be found of interest, especially 
the earlier of the book, which deals with the vexed question 
of “ temperament,” and with idiosyncrasy. The older notions re- 
garding the temperaments are discussed and analysed in a — 
and scientific manner, and it is urged with great force that for 
= purposes in medicine the term “temperament” is of no 

portance and has no definite value. Mr. Hutchinson's great 
knowledge and well-known power of observation give especial 
weight to his interesting remarks on idiosyncrasy with regard to 
diet and drugs. And here the smoker may derive some consola- 
tion from the opinion given that the harmful effects which tobacco 
may sometimes have are, as a rule, not permanent; while the total 
abstainer from alcoholic beverages is warned that he is in more 
Nang ier chronic tobacco-poisoning than he who drinks them, if 
he ly indulges in the weed, 

The last book on our list is a short but suggestive essay on a 
purely physiological subject. Dr. Latham s' tsa new theory 
as to the manner of formation of uric acid in the system, and 
applies his theory to the explanation of the action of accredited 
remedies in the treatment of gout and allied disorders, This little 
book, giving fresh reasons for treatment which is not novel, would 
doubtless please the conservative mind of Dr. Tibbits, who tells us 
that it is far better to use the drugs we have than fly to others 
that we know not of. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


yaa. Moody and Sankey’s method of adapting sacred 
words to secular and taking tunes, which has been advanced 
by the Salvation Army to a stage calculated to shock the suscepti- 
bilities of reverent worshippers, appears to have attracted the 
ep for Church of Eng purposes. “ tendency of 
these songs,” says Mr. Baring-Gould in his preface to Church 
— (W. Skeffington & Sons), “is not only to irreverence and 
a anity, but also to encourage heretical views of the scheme of 
lvation ”; and, with a view to counteract such evil influences, 
these gentlemen have made a collection of “Church songs to 
supplement the Hymn Book.” Whether the end they have 
in view will be attained, it is hardly our business to speculate 
on; but it seems evident that the success of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey’s method is complete enough to warrant somethi 
almost amounting to an imitation of it by the authors of this 
tcc We cannot help thinking, however, that it is just 
use the Moody and Sankey tunes are secular and popular 
that they succeed so well, and that the further they are removed 
from the hymn form the better they are liked by that very la’ 
class of ae who prefer pretty melodies and spirited choruses to the 
more formal but classic chant. The favourite tunes in all revivalist 
collections are generally those which can boast a marked and 
sometimes jovial refrain which is treated as a chorus, to us pain- 
fully suggestive of more convivial meetings than those for which 
they are used, but it is idle to deny that with nine-tenths of the 
congregations who delight in these musical demonstrations this 
element of vulgarity is the chief attraction. The authors of 
Church Songs evidently acknowledge this fact, for eleven out of the 
twenty-two songs in the work are supplied with such choruses, 
although the songs themselves are kept pretty strictly in 
hymn form. We regret it, but it is nevertheless the fact. 
that the tune of “Champagne Charlie,” for instance, adapted 
to sacred words, is more likely to be successful with such con- 
gations as those of the Salvation Army than the most 
autiful hymn, ancient or modern, ever penned. But this is 
chiefly because there is no attempt to adhere to the hymn form; 
and, in keeping to that form, our authors, we think, will find that 
they do not compete successfully with the revivalists. The 
musical part of the Church Songs has been very skilfully managed 
by the Rev. H. Fleetwood-Sheppard, who shows himself a 
musician of considerable ability and originality, especially in those 
tunes which are not adaptations from other sources. The words 
of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould are such as might be expected from 
the of so practised a writer; though, as a matter of taste, we 
think that the song with the chorus “The religion of ‘ Won't’ 
and the creed of ‘ Don’t’ is not the religion for me” is rather too 
much in the spirit of the ungrammatical Salvationist utterance of 
“The Devil and me, we can’t agree,” to be pleasing to more cul- 
tured ears. If it is absolutely n to adopt the musical 
method of the Salvation Army in the Church, these songs will 
doubtless be found to serve the purpose to a great extent. 

Messrs. Wood & Co. have sent us Frank Perceval's Rudiments of 
Music, a little shilling book, in which, in the form of question and 
answer, @ full explanation is given of the elementary theory of 
music for beginners in the study of pianoforte-playing. The 
subject is very clearly and intelligently handled, and the book can 
be recommended as a safe and convenient guide for students. 
There is at the end of the work a very complete and useful list of 
exercises and piecés arranged in progressive order, with the price of 
each piece named, forming a valuable pianoforte school. The first 
book of The Vesper Voluntaries, by Herr Nicholas Heins (Osborn & 
Tuckwood) contains sixteen short melodies for the o , harmo- 
nium, or American organ, which by their variety will be useful for 
church purposes as offertory music, interludes, or voluntaries, and 
will certainly be welcome for their effective grace and simpli- 
city, demanding no special executive skill in their performance. 
Mr. Michael Watson's songs are always well written and pleasing 
_—— of a musician’s work, and the two songs before us, from 

e@ same publisher, named respectively “Queenie” and “The 
Silent March,” are no exceptions to the rule. The first is a 
graceful ballad on a pathetic incident in a girl’s life, and the 
second is a spirited dramatic song on the advance of the British 
troops on Tel-el-Kebir. The words of both songs are by the 
composer, and stand well above the average of those which do 
duty for nine-tenths of the drawing-room songs published nowa- 
days. “ My Queen of Hearts,” by Mr. Edward r, is another 
effective piece of work which will doubtless become popular, while 
Signor Ciro Pinsuti’s “ Beyond the Gates” sustains his deservedly 
high reputation as a song-writer of great originality, and the 
“ March of the Minstrels,” by Mr. Frederic A. Dunster, is a tell- 
ing pianoforte piece, easily within the powers of all amateurs, and 
likely to become a favourite morceau de salon. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


eee RICARD (1) is quite justified in the modest 
satisfaction with which he speaks of the reception of the 
three former parts (on Lamennais, Gerbet, and Lacordaiie) of 
his series of studies on L’Ecole Menaisienne. At a time when 
literary opinion in France is, as a whole, by no means amicably 
i towards clericalism, the charity, judgment, and good 


(1) Montalembert, Par Mgr. Ricard. Paris: Ploa, 
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taste of these little books has for the most part met with 
the ition it deserved, even in the country of M. Paul 
Bert. We have ourselves had great pleasure in bearing tes- 
timony to their merits—merits which, on the whole, reappear 
in this concluding volume of the series. It has been pockatly 
not the most easy for Mgr. Ricard to write. Lamennais, Gerbet, 
and Lacordaire were all clerics—indeed the clerical ethos of 
the first named displayed itself long after his nominal severance 
from the Church ; and, though Lamennais and Lacordaire were 
liticians as well, it was but in an episodic and amateurish 
ion, needing comparatively little notice in a brief memoir. 
With the author of moines d’Occident the case is different; 
for he was not only a layman by status, but, despite his fervent 
and ing piety, _= as much of a politician and of a man 
of letters as of a Churchman. Perhaps Mgr. Ricard, as was 
natural, has been a little tempted to subordinate the two former 
characteristics. However, his book, which is, as far as our 
memory serves us, something bulkier than the other members of 
the series of which it forms a part, is an interesting and valuable 
one, displaying once more its author's singular freedom from in- 
tolerance and narrowness of view. He could hardly be expected 
to dwell very much on the faults of Montalembert’s literary work ; 
its fatal fluency, its tendency to “ gush,” the absence of pith and 
backbone, which mar its many agreeable qualities; and it was 
hardly within his obligatory range to criticize a political creed, in 
which some people, at any rate, have found it extremely difficult 
to discover any substantive conception of politics. We are glad 
to see that this capital little series on the Neo-Catholic school 
of the second quarter of the century is to be followed by another 
dealing with their forerunners, Maury, Chateaubriand, the Vicomte 
de Bonald, and the greatest of all orthodox apologists in French for 
two centuries, the greatest master of religious polemics that Europe 
has seen during the last hundred years—Joseph de Maistre. 

The author who calls himself “ Sylvanecte” (2) (from the 

Gallo-Roman name of the district of Compiégne) has a very 
retty sentiment in his preface to the effect that “ceux qui ont com- 
ttu l’empire triomphant dédaignent d'insulter l'empire vaincu.” 
If he had written “doivent dédaigner,” this sentiment would meet 
with nothing but approval. Unluckily, the ignoble mania for lavish- 
ing insult during fourteen years on the Government which they tole- 
rated for eighteen has infected more Frenchmen than those oa whom 
“‘Sylvanecte ” apparently reflects. He himself is tolerably free from 
blame. He enforces unsparingly enough the singularly and in- 
detinably canaille character of too many of the ways and customs 
of Napoleon IIT. and his Court, and he is not altogether tender of 
the early reputation of some persons whose misfortunes and whose 
long al blameless period of expiation might perhaps have seemed 
to call for more lenient treatment. But he is not spiteful, and if 
he is scandalous, it is chiefly about Prince Napoleon—a personage 
who does not by any means come within the benefit of the fore- 
going sentence, and whom we, for our part, abandon to him with 
perfect equanimity. The chief fault of his book is that there is 
too little about the real subject (though there are some interesting 
details of the true and veritabie chasse frangaise, which, we learn, 
the Emperor corrupted, as he did other things), and too much 
about well-known and chiefly political matters which have little 
more to do with Compiégne than the Egyptian affairs of to-day 
have to do with Windeor. Apparently other volumes of souvenirs 
are to follow from the same hand, and we can only hope that the 
author will pursue a different plan in writing them. 

Not merely a second edition (in which guise it appears before 
us), but a twenty-second and more, ought to be the lot of the 
treatise on monologizing which MM, Coquelin have published, 
with counterfeit presentment of their agreeable selves on the 
cover (3). Here we have all about it. Each distinguished artist 
not merely gives his general impressions of his art, but follows 
these up with specimen monologues “ analysed” carefully, with 
the most minute directions accounted for on esthetic and philo- 
sophie principles. “‘ Here you will speak with the paternal gravity 
of a moralist.” “ Here you will make the gesture of a man who 
rubs himself hard with a towel,” &c. &c. After reading which, 
no doubt, aspirants to the honours of the monologue will be able to 
deliver themselves with quite as much success as M. Coquelin 
ainé and M. Coquelin cadet, or with not quite so much success, as 
the case may be. 

A third edition is of itself a recommendation when the book is 
not of a nature to por to the general reader. M. Zeller's dis- 
courses on medisval history are in this case, and have been, the 
author tells us, in great part rewritten for the occasion. The 
present volume (4) isin a manner rey ay | to the history of the 
middle ages proper, for it stops ehort of the Carlovingian period. 

We do not think that an essay in three hundred pages on genius 
in art (5) is wanted, or likely to be useful, or indeed possible in 
the sense of being capable of being made a satisfactery literary 
work, “ Ayez du génie” is what it must come to. But, if any 
one thinks differently, he may see what M. Séailles has got to say 
on the subject. 


(2) La cour impériale & Compiégne. Par Sylvanecte. Paris: Char- 
tier. 


(3) L’artde dire le monologue. Par Coquelin ainé et Coquelin cadet. 
Paris: Ollendorff. 
Entretiens sur Uhistoire du moyen-Gge. Partie 1. Troisi¢me édition. 
ps}, Zeller. Paris: Perrin. 


(s) sur le génie dans Cart. Par G. Séailles, Paris: Germer- 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HERE is only one excuse for a book of travels. It must 

. justify its existence by being interesting, or it should not 
exist at If this Pa which we are pre to post up 
on the door of any University in either world, and maintain 
against all comers, is accepted, then Mr. Cope-Devereux’s Fair 
Italy ( ) has no chance of justifying itself. It is not interesting. 
The author himself thinks an apology necessary. He points out 
that Italy has become a kingdom in these days, and that Monte 
Carlo is an abuse, and advances facts as reasons why he 
was justified in writing his book. We accept the premisses, but 
not the conclusion. Mr. Cope-Devereux and his wife travelled 
over much of Italy in a hurried way, and went to all the 
indicated to them by their guide books. After reading what he 
has to say about them we arrive at this result—that the tourists 
had a very pleasant journey, but neither saw, nor heard, nor 
thought anything new. The author is very indignant about the 
gambling in the Principality of Monaco. Te thinks that Europe 
ought to interfere to put a stop to a practice which leads to so 
many suicides. These sentiments are admirable, but not novel. 

Mr. OC. E. Hirsch’s tiny biography tells all the little that is 
known of William Tyndale (2) in a readable way. His booklet 
is written in the usual spirit of Broad Church or Low Church 
writers about the Reformation. The black and the white are 
distributed wholesale, and it is taken for granted that denouncing 
the vices of the clergy was heresy. 

Mr. Howells's farce, The Register (3), is an example of the more 
delicate kind of story-writing which America, according to native 
critics, is to show the world. Two young persons, male and female, 
have philandered after their kind, and then quarrelled because 
their vanity was hurt. Then they both come to Boston, and 
happen to be in adjoining rooms served by the same register-stove. 
By the help of this machine each contrives to do a good deal of 
eavesdropping on the other. Then they kiss and make it up. 

The neat little book which Dr. Mary J. Salford and Mrs. (or 
Miss) Mary E. Allen (4) have written on the subject of physical 
exercise for girls contains so much sense that it deserves to be 
composed with more skill. A t deal of it consists of descrip- 
tions of a little girl whom Dr. Mary J. Salford set on her legs again 
after she had nearly been made an invalid for life by thin high- 
heeled shoes, tight stays, scanty petticoats, and want of exercise. 
That is a way of teaching by ane which is terribly apt to be 
tiresome. Then, too, there is a supertluity of instructiveconversation 
of the Mr. Barlow kind. By skipping a good deal of this tedium it is 

sible to find a remainder which is good sense, The descriptions 
of muscular little girls doing breakneck feats on the — bars are 
rather terrible, but after all there is no great fear that any consi- 
derable portion of the sex will become female acrobats. From 
what the authors say, the tendency in America seems to be to err 
in the other way. 

Our Business Boys (5) is another pretty little book of the same 
didactic kind. This time it is the boys who are shown the way 
they should go. The Rev. F. E. Clark tells them how to get on 
in life. Put briefly his advice amounts to this, that they must do 
good work and plenty of it. He also warns them, as many 
reverend gentlemen have done before, against the seductions of 
stories, the theatre, and the pipe. 

Mr. Allen’s History Topics (6) is apparently meant as a guide 
for schoolmasters who have to set history lessons to their classes. A 
glance at his list of subjects leads to the conviction that boys 
brought up on that system will either be wells of historical 
learning, or will have a fine superficial smattering of a host of 
things. 

Dr. Tracy’s Handbook of Sanitary Information (7) is an Ame- 
rican version of a kind of book at Po common enough here. 
His rules seem sound. 

Now, when Florida (2) is fast becoming the only hope of “our 
boys” who cannot pass examinations and who want to make 
money in a pleasant way, Mr. Upham should find a sale on 
this side of the water. Nobody need trouble about his little out- 
bursts of Federal partisanship or linger over his spiteful remarks 
about Jefferson Davis and Mr. Benjamin. When he sticks to his 
text he is instructive. He gives information about the price of 
land and labour, and the proper management of an —— 
The get-up of his handbook does not say much for the publishing 
enterprise of Jacksonville, Fla. 

All the wisdom about things in general which was poured forth 
at Huddersfield at the last Social Science Congress is now col- 
lected in the usual volume of Transactions (9). 

1) Fair Italy: the Riviera and Monte Carlo. By W. Cope-Devereux, 
R.N., F.R.G.S. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1884. 

(2) William Tyndale, By C. E. Hirsch. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

(3) The Register. Farce. By W.D. Howells. Boston: Osgood & Co. 
I 


Health and Strength for Girls. By Mary J. Salford, M.D., and 
E. Allen, Boston : 
(5) Our Business Boys. By Rev. F. E. Clark. Boston: Lothrop & Co. 


RB History Topics. By W. F. Allen, A.M. Boston: Gion, Heath, 
Handbook i Information Householders. By Roger 8S. 

M.D. Nee York Appleton. 

a Florida, Past and Present. By Samuel C. Upham. Jacksonville, 


(9) Transactions of the National Association for the Promotioh of Sociat 


Science, 1883. 
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The last three additions to Morley’s Universal Library (10)— 
Dryden’s Virgil, Butler's Analogy, and Sir Walter’s ye Me 
and Witchcraft—seem to be better printed than the earlier volumes 
of the series. 

We have received a second edition, “ new and cheaper,” of 
Science in the Nursery; or, Children’s Toys (11). 

We have also to notice Zhe Shilling Peerage (12) and The 
Shilling Baronetage (13), published by Messrs, Chatto & Windus. 
They are compact but legible. 


(10) Morley’s Universal! Library— Virgil's Eneid. Translated by John 
Dryden. Butler's Analogy of Religion. Sir Walter Scott's Demonology 
and Witchcraft. London: Routledge & Sons. 1834. 

(11) Science in the Nursery; or, Childrens Toys. London: Griffith & 

Farran. 

La The Shilling Peerage for 1884. Compiled by E. Walford, M.A. 

— Chatto & Windus. “1884. 

Lop The Shilling Baronetage, 1884. Compiled by E. Walford, M.A- 
nm: Chatto & Windus. 1884. 
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George E. Buckle, Ese J.C. Parkinson, 
His Grace the Are thbiehop of Canterbury Sir Be K.C.M.G. 
Colonel E. C, Malet de Carteret Sir Frederick ock, Bart. 


The Hon. ‘Mr. Justice Chiny Edward Rae, 

Sir W. Fraser Rae, Esq. 

ape Lord Crew F. W. Robinson, Esq. 

. Dillon Croker, Esa. F.S.A. George W. Rusden, F.R.G.8. 
Devonshire, Esq. The Lord Bishop St. David's 

is Dibdin, Esq. roies~or J. R. Seeley, LL.D., M.A. 

John Dicks, En Dr. Samuei Smiles, LL.D. 

Kev. Canon Duckworth, Ly dD. Rev. The Master of ‘Trinity 

Percy M. Esq. 

Henry Trower, 

Theodore Walrond, Esq. 

Dre Ernest Wendt DOL 


Hlenry W. Exon, Esq., M.-P. 
Sir George Elliot, Bart., M.P. 
Ald. Sir J. Whitiaker Bart. 
Protessor Flower, F.R.S. 
ll. Buxton Forman. Esq. 

Tickets, 21s, eoeh, may be obtained from the Stewards, and from the Secretary at 7 Adelphi 


cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretory. 
GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
FRANCE, the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orph 


Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,488, May 3, 1884. 


Egypt. 

The Report of the Crofters’ Commission. 
Income-Tax Reform. The Franchise Bill. 
Ghosts Again. The Budget. Foreign Opinion on Egypt. 
Cremation. at Westminster. The Great Conspiracy. 
The Wellington Statue. 


Coasting and Toboganning. 

Leo XIII. on the Freemasons. The New York Theatres. 
School Board Grievances, Real and False. The Picture Galleries—I. 
Volunteering. Concerts and Entertainments. Sugar. 

Sir Michael Costa. The Two Thousand Guineas. 

“The Canterbury Pilgrims’’—the Operas. 


General Gordon’s Book. 
Binko’s Blues. Fortunes Made in Business. 

Four Novels. Colonel Lumsden’s Beowulf. 
Portraits of Places and other Books of Travel. Recent Verse. 
Westcott's Epistles of St. John. Medical Books. 

Recent Music. _ French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,487, APRIL 26, 1884: 


Egypt—The London Government Bill—Two Disasters—The Amendments to the 
se Bill—Shot, of Course—France and Australia—Stratford-on-Avon 
Church—The Cattle Bill—English as She will be Spoke—Procurators Fiscal— 

' Hyde Park Corner - The Budget. 


Football in the Field--The Mode) Landlord and the Model Philanthropist—An/ony 
at the Odéon—Point-Blank Range—Barnum's —Charles Badham— Programmes 
and Concerts—Racing at oye and Epsom—Theatrical Matters—The 

Coming Russian Loan—Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera. 


The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice—Five Novels—The New English Dictionary 
—Gun and Rod in America—Morelli’s Italian Masters in German Galleries — 
Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere —Court Customs—Peter the Great—The Poems 
of Goethe—Maria Edgeworth—French Literature—New Books and Repriats. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

ICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DURE 
Y, 35 New Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Prsetorium,” and his other great 
res. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— The THIRTY- 
pe WTS EXULBETION of PICTURES by Artists of the Continental 


ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 


ans 
The ANNIV ENSARY DINNER wiil take place in Wiilis’s ‘Kooms, on Saturday, 
May 24, at Six o'cloc 
The Right Hon. ‘General Lord WOLSELEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &e., in the Chair. 
mations Will be received pad ‘by 
JOUN EVER LLAIs, Honorary Secretary. 
bo ASH. KDON, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, ‘ncluding Guinea. 


MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGITAM. 
The PROP SESOR STE of the FRENCH LANGUAGE ont LITERATURE in this 
College wili shortty be VACANT. Stipend, £100 per sannum, plus two-thirds of the fees from, 
Day Students, and the whole of the fees from Evening St tudents, 
The successiul Candidate will be expecte | to enter on hes duties on Sote 1 next. 
Applic: ations peepee be sent to the pepe ved, on or before June 5 nex! 
tain ‘from canvassing. 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
GY Y’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of the value of 125 Guineas will be offered for Open 
Competition on Thursday, September 25. Subjects of examination : Classics, Mathematics, and 
Modern Languages. A Second Scholarship. alsy | of the value of 125 — will be oftere 
for Open Competition on the same day. ot y> 
Physics, Botany. and Zovlozy. 

For further particulars apply to the DEAN, Guy’ 's Hospital, S.E. 


FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


urther particulars may “be cbtained from 


required to 
cation, 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying ing from £60 to £20, will be Open for Competi- 
é in July.—For particulars apply to HEAb-Masrer. 


LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more open to etmeatitien 


| at Midsummer next, value trom £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a special fund 


to £w a year in cases of scholars who require it. Furti particulars from the Hrav- 


| MASTER or SECRETARY, the Coilege, Ch.ton, Bristol. 


H ELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight £40; Four £20, Election third Tuesday ia May.—Apply to the Secretary, the 
Cotlese Chelte nham, 


| SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SLIPS will be competed fur July 1. Value from 70 Guineas (covering Schdol fees) to £20. 
Limit of age, Juniors, Mt, Seniors, 1st and 16}. Candidates may be examined at Oxford or 
Rovsall, as preferred, in Classics or d the H&AD-MASTER, 
Rossall "School, Fleetw 


pur Misses A, & R. LEECH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


for BOYS from Five to Twelve years of age (Boarders and Duly Pupils) will RE-OPEN 
on Monday, May 5 at atts > Kensingwa Gardens Square, Bayswater, W. 


RADLEY. ‘COLLEGE.—ELECTION to SIX SOHOLAR- 


SUIPS. four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20. For Boys under Fourtee: 
—For further particulars, apply to Ine Rev. THE WARDEN, Radley 


January 1, 
College, AL. ingdon. 


ALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 
.—HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and 
pice: ure BOYS tor the Public Schools,—For Prospectus and references apply to 

E1LLveEN, Esq., Halliford, NEXT ERM begins May 2. 


A GERMAN LADY, living at Gdéttingen, Hanover, is willin ng 
to give BOARD and LODGING in her family to a BOY or YOUNG MAN of 
family, desirous to study under Masters or in the University or Schools. Every home comfort. 
The best references given and required.—Please address, Frau vos K., care of W. W. 
Esq., Lislee House, Eastbourne. 


YONTRACT for REPARATION and CLEANSING, &ce., of 

7 SEWERS, City of London. — The Commissioners of Sewers will meet in the of 
the said City, on Tuesday, May 20, 1844, at hall- past Twelve o'clock precisely, to receive Tenders 
fur the execution of such Works of Reparation and Cleansing of Sewers within the “sald City as 
aay be required to be done during the term of Three years trom Midsummer Day n 

A Spectheation of the Works and Conditions of Cout: act may be seen at this Office, together 
with a Schedule of l’rices ; and the tenders are to state the percentage above or below such 
scheduled prices at which the parties tendering are willing to execute the said r——- 

‘The Commissioners will require the party contracting to enter into a with two ap- 
proved sureties, in thesum of £1,000 fur the due performance of the contract. 

All tenders are to be on the lorms supplied at this Office ; to be sealed, addressed to the under- 
signed, and endorsed “ Tencder for Reparation and Cleansing of City Sewers,” and be delivered 
at this Otlice betore Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty 

Commis-ioners do not pled: we themseives to accept the ‘lowest or any tender. 

The parties seoding ip proposa!s must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent. ot 
half-past Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty, and the party w tender is{accepted will 
be required to sign an agreement to execute a contract drawn up in accordance with the 


Specification, IIENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk:. 
Sewers’ Office. Guildhall, 
April 


AKD, M.A. ‘Clifton and C, C., Oxford. late" Assistant-Master at Sedberzh) 
to H. CLain 


T° SMITHS and Others. —The Commissioners of Sewers 
of the City of London will mect in the Guildhall of the said City, on Tuesday, M 
ISM, at Hall-past Twelve o'clock recisely, to receive Tenders from willin 
execute such Smiths’ Work as may uired yk = said Commissioners to thas 
this Cry for the term of Three years, from une 30 n 

A Specification of the required Works may be this 

Security will be req “9 for the due erformance of the contract. 

‘Tenders must be sen and “ Tender for Smiths’ Work,” and be delivered to the 
undersizned before Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 

The ¢ oennlesionenees not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Varties sending in preposals must attend , or by aduly agent, at 
past clock tn th aid day of party whose tender is 
an agreement tocxecute a Contract Grown up in accordance with the Specifi- * 


HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
ers’ Office, Guildhall, 


Piccadilly, W.—The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL NOW OPEN from 
Nine A.M. to Six Is. Illustrated Catalogue, Is: Season Tickets, 


April isst. 


9448, 9, 


0) } 


— 
| 
| lady John Manners Dr. Knighton, LL.D., F.R.S.L. 
| Lady Martin The Earl of Lathom 
| 
OF 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
It 
| 
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ASFHALTE CARRIAGE and FOOTWAY PAVEMENTS. 
i of the C s of Sewers of the City of London will meet 


in the of the said City, on Friday, May 9, 1884, at clock —" to receive 
‘Tenders for caving the undermentioned Streets with to 
seen at the Office of the Engineer to the Co: tein 
Cutler Street 


Aldermanbury Postern 
‘Tokenhouse 


‘ard 
Friday between Cannon om Victoria Street 
Knightrider Street” 
Distatf Lane 


Carriageways. 
Carter Lane, between Broad and Creed Lane 
Court, Phrognorton Street Street 


Great Mot ele Helens (part of) 
Aldermanbu 


‘ew Court, F 
ew Court, Farringdon Strect 


Footways. 


Panyer Alley 
‘enders are to be on the Forms supplied at Mor’ said Office, to be sealed, endorsed, * Tender 
for Asphalte Carriage or Footway Pavements" (as the case may be), be addressed to the under- 
ed, and delivered at this Ottice betore ‘I'wo o clock on the said day. 
rties making proposals must attend 2s Seer or hes a duly authorized agent, at Two 
o'clock on the said day. 
Security will be required for the due 
The Commissioners do not pledge to the lowest or any tender. 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 


Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, 
April 22, 1834, 


To WOOD PAVIORS.—The Streets Committee of the Com- 

missioners of Sewers of the City of London will meet in the Guildhall of the said City, 

on Friday, May 9, 1884, at Two o'clock precisely, to receive Tenders for Paving the Carriage- 

ways of arringdon Street (from Newcastle Street to Charterhouse Street) and Budge Kow 

with. Wood, agreeably to a Specification to be seen atthe Office of the Engineer to the Com- 


in the 
Tenders are to be on the Forme onggiied s at the = Office, to re, sealed, addressed to the 
undersigned, endorsed ‘Tender for P "and be delivered this 
Ottice before ‘Two o'clock on the said 

| must attend personally,or by a duly agent, at Two 
o'clock on the sai 

Security will be required for the due ap gnGemense of the Contract. 
Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or 


tender. 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 


Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, 
April 22, 1984. 
CONSOLS versus GROUND-RENTS.— Reduction in Interest 
in 
Cireus Place, London Wall. 


ndon Wall 


(THE VAASLe LIBRARY of the late Dr. COURT, 


we Collection of Travel and History, 


SALE at ARGS. atthe Drouot, Room _N May 8, May and 
Satu | . Auctioneer, Mr. PAUL lu rue Grange Batel ere 
Paris, assi CHARLES LECLERC, Qual uais, Paris. To be viewed 
on ay 7, from ‘Two to Five o'clock. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE REVIEW are required.‘or which 6d. each will be siven. viz.: 
451, 452, and 639 (clean copies)— at the Ulfice, 38 Southampton Street, 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
end 1263, fur which Is. each will te given at the Otice, 338 Southampton 


N OTICE.—Increasing business having rendered the EXTEN- 
SION of PREMISES necessary, the undersigned have secured the lease of the house 
adjoining their old offices, The two houses have beeu made mtv one, and the number of the 


u before. 
G. STREET & CO. 


January 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Espianade, 


and West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Complete orcunisstion. 
Spacious Coffee- rooms and large Reading-rooms for Ladies and for Gentlemen. Sea-Water 
Service in the Hotel. and will receive prompt attention trom 


BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 
—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


pecanntital cout const, Ky inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
daily. Address, MAN AGER. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Pure water is only to be obtained from natural sources.” 
Lancet, July 7, 1883. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
THN MILLIONS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1573. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 1884. 


FRY’'S CARACAS COCOA. 


most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard, 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


COCOA. | COCOA EXTRACT. 


W. W. SToppanrt, 
ely City pr yst, Bristol. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROU ROUT MOBDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Founded a.p Cash Prices; no extra time ave. Large, vsetul 
Stock to select from. ‘Tusirated priced Catalogue, with 8, post heed 249, and 250 


and 19, 20, and 2! Morwell Street, W. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—"* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably. 


ecientifically adapts his the weakest sights. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for free. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 

World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Tho Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies i indi isputable. 
E. A. NEWTON, 

Actuary and Manager. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Cutsr Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 
The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have exceeded THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS STERLING. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


am Knowles, Esq. 

Revie ubbock, Esq, 

Forbes Niaicoimson, Esq. 
Dental Meinertzhagen 
Hon. Ronald Leslie Melvi ie. 
William Robert Moberly, 
William Gair Rathbone, 
Sir Jolin Rose, Bart. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Henry Frederic Tiarks, 
Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 


Edward J Esq. 

w 

Alfred Dent, Esq. 

Alexander Druce, Esq. 

Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. 
Charlies Ernest Green, Esq 

Charlies Seymour Grenielly Bag. 
Wilmot Holland, F 

Egerton Hubbard, Es4. 

FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
am are granted on security ot LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 

ssurance. 

The Divisions of Profit take place every Five years. 

A large participation in Profits. with exemption, under Royal Charter, tom Se Mebiitties of 
partnership ; the guarantee of the ray Capital Stock, and all ig A improvements 
modern practice, with the security of whose resources have by 
rience of more than a Century and a halt. 

Applications for Agencies are ivvited. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 

E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 
Capital paidup =... £250,000 
Life Fund in Special ‘Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds... £313,000 
Qther Funds. £1,000,000 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO aces, 
Total Annua! Premium Income exceeds ......... £1,065,009 


Curer Orricrs—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Exp Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836, 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—!I MUURGATE STREET, EC. ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
OME and FUNDS 
£160,100 


121,500 
22,749,400 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANY. 
Established 1503.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, 41,000,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Fire - 
= 


Hd@&NIX FIRE OF FIO 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning , in all parts of the Weelt 
berality. 


Loss ciaims arranged with prom ptitude and Libera 
JOUN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


(pHe SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
annum, paid in advance: 


per 
Any part of the United Kingdom £l 
1 


Other British Colonies, “Europe, Egypt, ‘and “America oe eevee 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, — s.W. 


ready, 6d.; post 


SOCIALIST REVOLUTION of 1888, By an Evz- 
sewn, 


An execedingly smart and clever brochure........ It is the 
Revolution of 1883" will be the of gcneral conversation in 


“Sueh an eminently curious and novel |= yy that we cannot pass it ona 
pressing it upon the attention of all those who are prepared to‘ go sixpence ' for the enjoyment 
of a series of good roun ts of laughter." —ailway Times. 

_HMarrisoy & Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


NEW VIEW of ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN.—See THE 
BUILDER of week Monument in 8. Maria del Rome 

Homes for ** Outcast Loudon” ackfriare. 

London Government The Gall tion— Prehistori 

The Art- Unica of London—The Repo Council of Royal Architects 

—The at nsion House, "Dorset" The Exhibitions, &c.—4d. iby 

Annual 9s. 16 © Street. And all Newsmen. 


M*Y PILGRIMAGE to ROME;; or, Three Weeks emong the 
editer- 


Tralians. Being  Bicyellat's E s Ex Nett 


593 


Street 
Dean's Court, Fetter Lane 
Norwich Court 
| 

Robert Barclay, Esq. 

John Garratt Cattley. Esq. 
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(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXIV., is 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS 
1, BOSSUET. 
2. THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
3. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
4. THE ROYAL VATICAN. 
5. LAUDERDALE AND THE RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 
6. IRISH POOK LAW AND IRISH EMIGRATION. 
7. JAMES HOPE SCOTT. 
8. ARMY ORGANIZATION. 
9. TWO ROYAL BOOKS. 
10, THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 


Jounx Murnay, Albemarle Street. 


BLAcKwoop's MAGAZINE for MAY 
No. DCCCXXIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY. 

A LADY'S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—Conelusion. 

THE LATE BATTLES IN THE SOULAN AND MODERN TACTICS. 

A RAMBLE TO THE RIVIERA. 

THE BABY'S VIII. 

THE CHINESE ARMY. 

THE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL: a Radical Cure, 

FANATICISM IN THE SOUDAN. 

FALLEN BRITAIN AND HER POLITICS. 

THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

WILLIAM BLAckWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For MAY 1884, 


THE iF SeOtsatpos OF INDIA. III. Rackrenting the Land and the Water. By 
EYMOUK 
cou OUR, SPACE, AND MUSIC FOR TiiE By Ocravia Hitt. 
= FORTHCOMING ARAB RACE AT NEWMARKET. By Wi.reip Scaweyx 
LUNT. 


WORDSWORTH AND BYRON (Concluded). By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
APPARITIONS. By and Freperic W. H. Mygus. 

THE MANDI. By E. Strery. 

A VUYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM” (witha Chart). By Sir Tuomas Brassey, M.P. 
“SANITARY AID.” By RosaLixp Magryart. 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. By J. SHonTuovse. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONNECTION, By Sir Wexrny Parkes, K.C.M.G. 
THE COLONIES OF FRANCE. By C. B. Normay. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoysTests For MAY: 
THE SINS OF LEGISLATORS. By Hrasert Srescer. 
AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Eciste Recuvs. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Herron. 
SOME NEGLECTED FACTS OF HISLORY. By Professor E. A. FREEMAN. 
THE LOGIC OF PAIN. By Dr. J. MitNer FOTHERGILE, 
IRELARD AND THE FRANCHISE BILL. By James STEPHENS, late Fenian Head 


tre. 
THE “ TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES.” Translation, with Notes. By Archdeacon 
‘ARKAR. 


CHARLES READE. By the Rev. Compron Reape. 
THE E perassertation OF MINORITIES. By the Right Hon. G.Snaw Lerevre, 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Professor 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 
1, ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Sayce. 
2. NEW TESTAMENY CRITICISM. By Archdeacon FARRAR. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Ispisten & Co., Limited, Ludzate Hill, E.C. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 


Edited by T. II. 8. Escort. 
COSTENTS : 
THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. VI. Religious Equality. 
RUSSIA REVISITED. By the Rev. MacCou.. 
mat OF LEUPOLD, DUKE OF ALBANY. By Freperic 
LORD RIPON'S INDIAN LAND LEGISLATION. By R. CAMPBELL. 
SOME EDUCATIONAL ERRORS. By the Earl pt La Wark. 
EUROPE'S STAKE IN THE SOUDAN. By H. Gane, Syrian Deputy in the Ottoman 
Parliament, 1877-8. 

THE SPECULATIVE BASIS OF UNBELIEF. By the Rev. Davip GreEia, 
POSSIBILITIES OF BALLOONING. By Colonel Bursar. 
RECASTING THE OXFORD SCHOOLS. By W. L. Covurryry. 
THE LORDS AND THE REFORM BILL. By A MaycuesTee CoxsERvATivE. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Price 2s. 64. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW for MAY. 
CONTENTS: 

ALCOHOL AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. By ALBERT J. Morr. 

LETTERS FROM RURICOLA. No. III. Communicated by the Earl of CaRNARVON. 

PORTUGAL AND THE CONGO. By Major-General Sir F. J. Goupsauio, C.B., K.C.8.1. 

A POPULAR GERMAN AUTHOR. By HELEN ZiMMERN. 

TO-MORROW. By THomas TaxtTivy. 

TRANSLATION OF HORACE. By H. W. Hoare. 

THE RURAL BOROUGHS. By T. Haty Hau, 

INDIA: THE ENGLISH AND THE NATIVES. By General R. Maccacay, R.E. 

CIRCE IN MEDLZVAL SONG. By E. M. CLERKE. 

A REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By the Hon. W. 8t. Jonx Bropagick, M.P. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: Wa. H. ALLey & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Price 1s. 
THE ARMY and NAVY MAGAZINE, 
FoR MAY; 
A bog zo one CAPITAL OF SOUTHERN MOROCCO. By Lieut.-Colonel 
MILITARY 1 EXAMINATIONS. By W. M. 
WHY I RESIGNED. By Icxorvs. 
MAN PROPOSES. A Novel. By Mrs. A. Puticips. Continued. 
BATTLEFIELDS OF GERMANY. XI. Blenheim. By Colonel G. B, MaLLEsox, C.8.I. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co, 13 Waterloo Place. 


THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


THE ENGLISH EDITION of the LETTERS of 
H.R.H. THE PRINCES3 ALICE, with a Brief Memoir, Edited by H.R.H. 
The Princess CHRISTIAN, will be published on Thursday, May 15, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


POYNTER’S 


SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK. 
Sanctioned by the Committee of Council on Education. 


Just published, in Four Books, each 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. 


Each Book has Fine Cartridge Paper for Drawing on. 
Book I. MICHELANGELO'S “ DAVID”— FEATURES. 
Book II. MASKS, FROM ANTIQUE SCULPTURE, 
Book III. HANDS, FROM SCULPTURE, 

Book IV. FEET, FROM SCULPTURE, 


Just published, in Four Parts, each Is. ; or complete in 1 vol. cloth, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING, 


Including the Projection of Shadows and Reflections. 
By S. J. CARTLIDGE, F.R.Hist.S. 
Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South Kensington. 
The Work is in Four Parts, the first two of which are specially adapted to those 
intending to enter the Second tirade Examnnation of the Science and Art Depar3- 


ment. The Third Part treats of Accideital Vanisuing Points, and is an easy 
iutroduciion to Higher Perspective comprised in the Fourth Part, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 68, 


LIGHT. 


By P. G. TAIT, M.A. 


Formerly Fellow of St. Peter's Col'ege, Cambridge ; Professor of Natura) 
Philosephy in the University of Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S 
NEW PICTURE, 


““CYMON AND IPHIGENIA.” 


THE ART JOURNAL for MAY (2s, 6d.) contains a full 
description of this Picture, illustrated with a number of Wood 


Engravings and a Large Plate. 


26 IVY LANE, E.C., OR FROM ANY BOOKSELLER, 


ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol -royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 
cloth cil, beveliead boards, 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 
By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Containing an early ilistory of the Order, tozether with an Account of the Aula Regis, 
and the at Westminster Hall derived from it—the the Judges and Aule Regie, 
of the Coit—the A nticii ad legem—the Inns of Court—the Forms, | 
Usages kept up by the Bench and the Bar—Records and Memoirs of the 0} » and fi 
Members—their Legal and Social Position, and the 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 2% FLEET STREET. 


ARCHBISHOP PECKHAM’S LETTERS, 
Vol, II. in royal 8vo. pp. 878, price 10s, half bound. 


REGISTRUM EPISTOLARUM FRATRIS JOHANNIS 
PECKHAM, ARCHIEPISCOPI CANTUARIENSIS, Edited by CHartes 
Trice ene B.A. F.S.A. and published by the Authority of the 
sioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Archbishop Peckham's Letters are esteemed of great value for the illustration of 
English ecclesiastical history. The Second Volume extends over a cy of nearly 
two years, from August 1282 to June 1284. During this period the Archbishop 
travelled over a great part of his province, visiting the dioceses through which he 
and correcting abuses both among the secular clergy the 
uses, The most important events recorded are his two visits to W 
to assist in pacifying that country. The Third Volume of Peckham yo lau bi 


London: Loxemans & Co. and Ti tinwer & Co. Oxford: Panxer & Co, 
Cam! : & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack and: 
GLas & Dublin: A. THom & 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Many copies of all the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample supplies are 
previded of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the 
Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
and more than Two Thousand older Works, in every Department of Litera- 
ture, at the lowest current prices. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Offices: 281 REGENT STREET axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


NOTICE. 
Next week will be published, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


JOHN KEATS. 
Edited by W. T. ARNOLD. 


Choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait in eau forte, 
parchment, 12s.; vellum, 15s. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


NEW NOVEL. 
THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHTER. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 


Rostnson, Author of “ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols, 


WE TWO. By Epna Lyatt, Author of 


“Donovan” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Sarrn, 


Author of “Tit for Tat” &c, 3 vols, 


DAWN. By H. Rimer Haaearp. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By 3 Mrs. 
Power O'DoxoGuux, Author of “ Ladies on Horseback” &c, 


OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. 1 vol. 


10s, 6d. 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 
James Gnant, Author of “The Romance of War” &c, 3 vols. [Next week, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
GHAKESPEARE'S AS YOU LIKE IT.— INTRODUC- 


Preface 
Ravrces, M.A, Fep. sewed, od. Intended as a guide toa 
MARSHALL, & Co, 


The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


Now ready, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTESTS FCR MAY. 
PERIL. By Jessie (Continued.) 
eae OF THREE PRESIDENTS: THIERS, MACMAHON, 


THE MAD CZAR. 

A MYSTERIOUS DWELLING. 

HENRY GREVILLE’S DIARY. 

TO ——— WITH A WATER-LILY. 

AN AUSTRALIAN NOVELIST. 

ZERO: a Story of Monte Carlo. (Conclusion.) 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 


Author of “ Four Crotchets toa Bar.” 3 vols, 
ATHENAUM. 
In virtue of its subject, of its bo'dly-d'awn characters, of its descriptions and 
of treatment, it is preeminent!) readable, The characters of the whole 

family of the Dailys are English to th« backbone. Few more weird figures 
will be found in contemporary fiction t an th .t of James Daily as he sat night after 
night crouched on the thatch of his cet aze, brooding over the dim prospect of 
Sodden Fen, which he has sworn never to enter except as the recognized owner. The 
keeping of his vow, the manuer of his reivase, the long nursing of his insane 
and envy and fancied wrongs, are told with i. sculine power—which is by no means 
the same thing as saying by a male writer...... If this novel is not one of the most 
vigorous which have appeared within the last year or two, it has elements of vigour 
in conception and execution which entitle itto much consideration, and the dis- 
cerning reader will not fail to observe many of the best qualities that a 
novel can possess, 


IN LONDON TOWN. By 


Author of “ A Western Wildflower.” 3 vols. 


ACADEMY. 

A good, sound, interesting, and healthy novel, and one that it is impossible 
to read without feeling the better for it, here is a refreshingly quiet —— bon 
some of the characters. The figure of tie old man Thorold, a descendant 
ancient family, who believes he has been defrauded of his rights, pay * Jd 
and even pathetic one. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
This isa fresh, original, wholesome, clever, humorous, and yet serious 
The beroine is an excellent conception. Another very well conceived and w: 
drawn character is the hero’s mother, and another is her most worthy and he 
brother. It is highly creditable to the writer to have accomplished three such 
admirable sketches. 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evetyy Evererr- 


GRkEN. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


AN OPEN FOE. wey ADELINE SERGEANT, 


Author of “Beyond Recall.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER GARDENS. 


Now ready, mediam 8vo. (750 pp.), with 1,200 Illustrations, 15s. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. With 


an Alphabetical Dictionary of all the Plants best suited for its Embellishment, 
and Full Directions for their Culture and Position. By W. Rosinson, Editor 
of “* The Garden.” 


By the same Author. 


THE PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS, 


considered in Relation to the Wants of other Cities and of Public and Private 
Gardens. Third Edition, 8vo, with 350 Illustrations, 188, 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR™ 


DENS. How they may be Grown in all Parts of the British Islands. With 
Illustrations of Rock-Gardens, Natural and Artificial, Third Edition, crown 
8vo, with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d, 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, Beauty 


of Form in the Flower Garden ; with Ilustrations of all the fiver Plants used 
for this Purpose. Second Edition, smail Svo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


THE WILD GARDEN; or, Our Groves and 


Gardens hay Ly oq by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic Plants; with 
Suggestions eration of the Bare Borders of the London Parka, 
Third Edition, 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 


HARDY FLOWERS: Descriptions of upwards 


of 1,300 of the most Ornamental Species; with for their Cul 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or, the Ceme- 


teries of the Future. Third Edition, Svo. with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
* £95 
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EARLY BRITAIN (New Vol.)—NORMAN BRITAIN. By 
the Rev. W.Huyr. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The following have been already published :— 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. 
Prebendary Scartu, Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Fep. 8vo. with Map, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

EARLY BRITAIN.—ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant 
ALLEN, Esq.,B.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 28, 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor 
Ruys, Fep. 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth boards, 38. 


THE DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE ew Vol. _ 
ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Professor EarLe. Fep. 8 
cloth 2s. 6d. 

The following Volume has been already published :— 

THE DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE.—SLAVONIC 

LITERATURE, By W. R. Morvitt, M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
*,® Others in preparation. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS (New Vol.)— 
BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the Rev. S. Beat, Rector of Wark, Northum- 
berland. Fep.8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

The following have been already published :— 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—BUDDHIS» : 
boing & sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama,the Buddha. By 
Ruys Davips. Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. — CONFU- 
CIANISM and TAOUISM. By Professor Rosert K. pou of the 
British Museum, Crown 8vo. with Map, cloth 2s. 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—ISLAM and 
its a By J. W. H. Srosart. Crown 8vo. with Map, cloth 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—The CORAN; 
its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony it bears to the vy Scrip- 
tures, Sir WILLIAM Muir, K.C.S.I, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—ITALY. By Uco 
Bawzant. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s, 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—ENGLAND. 
JAMES eye Author of “The Life and Reign of Richard III. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s, 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—FRANCE. By 
GusTAVE Masson, om Univ. 1 Assistant Master and Librarian of 
Harrow School, &e. Cloth boards, 4s, 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY (New Vol.)—The GUILD of 
GOOD LIFE: a Narrative of Domestic Health and Economy. By BENJAMIN 
Warp Ric#arpson, M.D., F.R.S. Crown cloth boards, Is. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.)—THRIFT and 
INDEPENDENCE; a Word for Working Men. By the Rev. W. Lewery 
Biackey, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s, 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY (New Vol.)—BIOGRAPHIES 
of WORKING MEN. By Grant ALLEN, B.A. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


The following have been already published : 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY —A CHAPTER of SCIENCE; 
or, What is a Law of Nature? Six Lectures to Working Men. By J. Stuart, 
Professor of Mechanics, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. with Diagrams, cloth bds. ls, 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY.—HOPS and HOP-PICKERS. 
By the <a J. ¥. Srrarroy. Crown 8vo. with several Woodcuts, cloth 


THE. PEOPLE'S LIBRARY.—A SIX MONTHS’ FRIEND. 
HELEN ey Author of “Christopher.” Crown 8vo, with several 
i ustrations, cloth boards, 1s. 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY.—LIFE and WORK among the 
' NAVVIES, By the Rev. D. W. Barrett, M.A., Vicar of Nassington. 
Crown 8vo, with several Illustrations, cloth boards, ls, 


*,* Others in preparation. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES. — CHRISTIANITY 
JUDGED by its FRUITS. By the Rev. C. Cnosuzan, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth 


MODERN EGYPT; its Witness to Christ. Lectures after a 
Visit to Beypt in 1883 By the Rev. 
with Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s: 6d. 


Sussex, Fep. 8vo. 
OUR MAORIS. the late Mantis. Crown 8yo, with 
Map and 3 page Illustrations, clo 


TYPES and ANTITYPES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST. —* Parallel Passages from the Old and New 
Testament, Illustrated by V. tes. Drawn and Com; by A. E. 
GouneMaM. Vellum cloth, antique, pp. 64, oblong 4to. 3s. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


~ LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 8.W.; AND 
NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 


THE VALLEY OF SOREK: 
A Novel. 
By GERTRUDE M. GEORGE. 


” ¢ hero, is a study of no slight psychological interest........ is the 
this for good and for evil, throuzh the influenees of fr: 
and circumstances........ that Miss George has portrayed with singular vigew:, and skilful 
analysis...... It is ible to read this novel without at the matu: 


Henry the hero...... wn with skill and power. His Gem the right 
path, his weakness when he allows himself to be drawn down b x whom he lowes, 
sustead of raising her to hisown spiritual ina d natural man 
Graham is also a clever, if character study...... The author..... possesses no 
talent.’ ry are clea Post. 


may be to her vocation.” 

“ Miss George possesses in no slizht degree the power o/ investing her characters with life, and 
many of the strong situations are worked out well. W estgate, for instance, is very well drawn. 
eqeceued Considerable insight into human nature is shown in the subtle aaabeele of the phases 
through which his mind passes during his courtship of Hebe...... The story is well and power- 


full written.” —Globe. 
er power in depicting the fi of ch between good and evil influences 
( betwixt Ormuzd and Ahriman Se tallow her Orientalism) is by no means small, nor does 
her ane of Samson and Delilah, as implied types of her hero and heroine........ impair the 
natu iz of these personages...... The work is praiseworthy and promising, 
and itt author should advance as happily as she has her name mag ret 
a 


markable........ jeorge works up her step step, t reaches a — 
o treaneay such as only true genius can safely attempt, and we add 
absolute success.” ‘onconformist. 


** No fault can be found with the tone or teechin A the book, if sometimes a little severe. 
evcecces In style there is much to approve."’—A 

* ‘Phe author's aspirations are good and noble ; her views of life are just, her enthusiasm is 
eed, it too h to unique—story powerful, 

“ An original—in » perha, t is no muc say a unique—story........ 
elo: uent,and onl rked py strong individuality." 
he story of inf and pleasure-loving Hebe 
Mansfeld is well told...... In fact....Miss a oh. can write very well.” *— Morning Advertiser. 
The writer shows power in the drawing of character.” Manchester Examiner. 
“ Literary merit beyond the average........ A young ge srrested in a career of carelessness 
and extravagance by a reverse of fortune, reforms his lite, and becomes the su of strong 
religious convictions. How these convictions are assailed how they are shaken, almost to 
qeerieee ing, in this story........ There is ability in the book, and promise for the 

ure.” 


LONDON: GEORGE REDWAY, 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


and Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 


A. HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
Author of “Round about London,” “Through London,” &c, 


“ A thorough and piece of work. Mr. Loftie carefully 
attr of the history of has set it before the reader in a clear an 
ractive form. 
The most complete book of the kind that has recently AY~ us.” 
rit 


“ Extensive erudition and sound judgment are wih a most attractive 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. large post 8vo. with 


and *—Tilustrated London News (G 
“Mr. W.J ftie’s * History of London take rank as aclassic. No who is com- 
= a feeling of admiration for the fulness and 


tent ‘to judge will lay down the book wit! 
hness of its author. Mr. Loftie has read widely and assimilated closely. ”"_. World. 


THE SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, with 3 Maps and 
View of London in 1710, price 2s. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL FOR 
GENERAL READING. 


A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 
Large post Svo. with 16 Maps and 48 Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By Professor F. V. HAYDEN, 
‘Late Chief of the United States Geological Survey ; and 


Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, F.R.S. 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 


“ A volume of exceptional authority, the style in by throughout 


compiled makes it interesting, a, well as = pecece Really a 
com ndium of information." Wate 

n queetione an and skilful digest of the and statistics of the two great countries 
of North America.” —Contemporary Review. 


The Volumes for ASIA, AFRICA, CENTRAL and SOUTH 
AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA, are also published, uniform in size and price. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Large post 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 


Their Past and Present State. 


By JOHN R. TUDOR (“Old Wick” of the Field). 


With Chapters on the Geology, by BENJAMIN N. PEACH, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and 
JOHN HORNE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by 
WIELIAM IRVINE FORTESCUE; and Notes on the Flora of 
Shetland, by PETER WHITE, L.R.C.3.E. 


“ With its maps and illustrations it is probably the best book on the subject to be had.” 
imes. 


“Tt would be difficult to find another section of the British Isles to which greater justice h: 
been done than is done to Orkney and Shetland in this oa and handsome volume...... in ‘s 
3 waek of om and enduring value to the student of archwology, ethndlogy, and social 
~ mr. Tg has taken much trouble both i be accurate and to present his facts in a clear 
ractive manner. been in his on h , for 


which} he has gone to the ory inal sources to the most writers by whom the 
been distussed........ jotes on the geology and flora of Qrkney, and Shetland are en. 


tributed tothe vlnins bi competen and Mr. Tudor h f has m ich to, about 
the physical features Sfthe lalande, snd the character and and pursults of the islanders.” rm 
St. James's Garette. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, OW 06 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the MOON : 


a Journey in East Africa, By Mrs, Prineie, of Whytbank, Yair, 8vo. with 
Map, 12s. 6d. 
This day is published. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 


and Edited by Davm M. Mary. Printed on hand-made paper. Fep. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE: Sketches of 


the History of the Old College of Edinburgh. With an Appendix of His- 
torical Documents. By Jouy Harrison. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 


from a Note-Book. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


This day is published. 
HE and SHE; or, a Poet’s Portfolio. By 


W. W. Srory, Author of “ Roba di Roma,” “Graffiti d'Italia.” Fep. Svo. 
parchment, 3s. 6d. 


t, 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CunisrornEer 
Davies, Author of “The Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo, illustrated with 
12 Full-page Plates, 14s. 

“ This charming book...... An excellent modern account of the whole district, with sketches 
of its birds and fish, and of the many curious old fishermen and gunners who manage to gain 
a precarious livelihood in it...... The book is well written and well illustrated...... ‘his 
will ly attract a multitude of holiday makers next summer to these silent waterways 
and picturesque lakelets of Norfolk.""— A thenceum. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLO?E. 


AN OLD MAN’S LOVE. By Ayrtnony 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
A special interest attaches to this work, as being the last Novel left in a 
complete form by the late Mr. Anthony Trollope. 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE MILLIONAIRE. By Louts J. Jenninas, 


Author of “ Field Paths and Green Lanes,” “ Rambles among the Hills,” &c, 
New Edition. 3 vols. post Svo. 25s. 6d. 


ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly” 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


By A Woman. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


ALTIORA PETO. By LavRENCE OLIPHANT, 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown with Illustrations, 6s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Cheap Issue, 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


COLONEL.GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. 


With a Portrait; and Map of the Country prepared under 
Colonel Gordon’s Supervision. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


| Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Author of the “ Life of Sir Rowland Hil}, K.C.B..” “Dr. Johnson : his Friends and 


“ Dr. Birkbeck Hill's ‘ Colonel Gordon in the Soudan’ contains the best account of General 
Gordo asa than and as governor that we powem,of which Its pleasent fo eee a new edition 


THOS, DE LA RUE & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


Fifth Edition, 536 pp. and 100 plates, 21s. ; choc 

OW to WORK with the from the Rudiments 

to the use of the highest powers. 1ONEL BALE, F. Treasurer Royal 
ITARRISON & SONS, Pall Mall. 


MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL GORDON'S NEW BOOK. 


REFLECTIONS IN PALESTINE, 


1883. 
By CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ But we have said enough to show that the ‘ Reflections’ are aclue tothe heroic character of 
the man, who has set before him ideals impossibi i towards which 


in 

is striving ve secks to mortity self + Thomas & 

em pis, and carries wi im the profound conviction that, en what w ers are 
being heard and his footsteps directed.” Times. 77 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BETHESDA. 
By BARBARA ELBON. 
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